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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Tfie following pages had been compiled to be published in a 
channel in which the writer's name would have been superfluous. 
I now think it proper to avow myself, not because there is here 
any original research, for there is none; but to guarantee, in 
some degree, to the reader, that the statement of broad facts is 
faithful. Original research is excellent in calm times ; but after 
the recent horrors, it is but reasonable to trust more to the 
standard historians than to any new researches concerning 
ancient affairs. In respect to them, I have acted the part of a 
mere extractor and abridger from common books, chiefly horn 
Archdeacon Coxe's House of Austria, Robertson's Charles V., 
and Grattan's History of the Netherlands. On the recent events 
I will only say, that I have taken pains to inform myself aright 
from various sources. The Hungarian facts are now quite 
beyond dispute, and the Austrian organs are wise enough to 
avoid the argument. 

FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 
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THE CRIMES 
HOUSE OF AUSTRIA 

AGAINST ITS Ora LIEGE SUBJECTS. 



I.— WHAT 18 POLITICAL CEIME ? 

[ causes whicH we cannot liere stop to analyze, neither 
leligion nor Philosophy has succeeded in carrying private morality 
nto public life. All grcut empires hare been born in crime. 
Every dynasty, and every republic, lies open to so many grave 
mputationa, that official men and soldiers are apt to look on 
Rmces and statesmen, like the gods of Paganism, as free from 
Wral restraints. Since war has become a profession, a few of 
1 atrocities have been lessened; but if we escept this, the 
(lorality of international statesmanship in general is no higher 
bow than iLmong the old Greeks and Uomans. In such a state 
>f things it may seem absurd to censure any one power in par- 

Nor do we for a moment imagine that in any class of political 
inme, the House of Austria is the sole offender. The House of 
Sourbon preceded it iu personal wickednesses ; the House of 
Bonaparte seems anxious not to be behind it; the House of 
^tu&rt tried to imitate it, but failed ; the petty tyrants of Ger- 
Inany and Italy have been often as criminal. But the Hapsbur^ 
|aiuees have been signal for the extraordinary number of similar 
offences, and the high development of the freedom which they 
OTDihed. Among them it is not one prelematurally wicked 
Dun who has done the foul deeds, and left a clear field to the 



i WHAT IS POLITICAL CRIME? 

dynasty : many trenclierous emperara of the Austrian Hoiiee h 
been personnllj amiable. We do not overlook the fact, that ' 
guilt of kings ia shared by their ministerB ; thougli it is impoi 
ble to exculpate a monarch from the acta of his servants, whi 
those servants are not imposed on bim by a parliament, but a 
maintained by bim against, the people and its organs. Win 
a wicked policy is hereditary in a court, and sustaias itsi 
under better and worse princes alike, this ia the greatest of altl 
testimonies that the dynasty is incurably evil. 

Does some reader forbid us to bring the deeds of statesmen t© 
the tests of pure religion or rcQued philosophy ? Well : let us 
then try them by the notions of old Paganism. Let it be 
imagined for a moment, that eveiy nation is allowed to treat 
foreigners as a natural prey, — that there is no moral bond pre- 
existing between nation and nation, or primitively between 
family and family, — but that all moral obligation rises out of 
treaties, oaths, and laws. The Greek Xenopbon, travelling 
through a forei^pi country, urged hie comrades not to make 
treaties of amity with the people, because this would be an 
obstacle to replenishing the soldiers' empty pockets by slaughter 
and plunder. Who will say that Xenophon's code of morality 
was loo elevated to apply to the princes of our age, and to tbeil 
Jesuit iiutnictors ? No beginning of national life, ever so rude, 
is possible, without some sense that Law and Oaths are sacred, 
and emiueolly Ihoit oaths which are taken by an official Pro- 
tector. The crime which histoiy charges against the House of 
Austria, is not merely that they have waged unjust and cruel 
war» against foreigners, (that is guilt too common here to 
touch ;) but that haviog been freely accepted to protect the laws 
nnd liberties of a krgc number of notions, they have in even 
instance pLiyed the part of a guardian who murders hi» ward. 
Such a charge does not take fur granted that in every contro- 
versy between a King and a Nation the king is necessarily alone 
in the wrong; but solely that no lawlessness of individuals will 
(nstify the ofhciul guartlinn of Ihe lam in extinguishing law. 
The House of Hapsburg was the constitutional ruler over 
tutions onoo the fn-esl in Europe : over Austria, the Nether- 
Und«, Castile, Arogon, Sicilv, Bobeiuia, Hungary, the German 
empire ; — to say nothing of Lonibardy and Polish Ualicia, which 
were c«n<piered proviucea. In every inttanco except Sicily 
(wUiob afler all is uo real exception) the Austrian dynasty 
flagrantly belnyed its solemn trust : and, — generally by open 
violence end perfidious ferocity, else by gradual enminchments, 
— boa aanibilated the fundamentftl cooipact on which its royal 
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HI3E OF THE HOUSE OF ATiSTElA. 3 

dip^iity was foanded. Siicli a tissue of conduct, even ia the 
judgment of h Greek, or Funic, or Roman heatbeii v.is impious 
and execrable crime. The holders of power bo gained were re- 
garded as self-outlawed, — hateful to gods, and deserving of no 
defence from men. We proceed to give some details of llieae 



1I.~EISE OP THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA. 

The eminence of the Houae of Austria begins with tlie cele- 
brated Rudolf, count of Hapsburg, who was elected King of the 
fiomans, (or heir-presiimptive to tte GETOian empire,) in 1273, 
and shortly after, emperor; a high diguity which at that time 
bound together the Sovereign Stiitca of Germany, much as the 
United States of America are now bound together by their 
Congress and President. The emperor was elected for life, 
yet the tendency was niways strong to elect continuully out of 
the same royal house ; and the great energy with which Rudolf 
rescued Germany from the licence of auarcldcal barons, was 
rewarded by the permanent elevation of his descendants. 

Tiiese princes, like all others, encroached and invaded wher- 
ever they were able, and with no sraoll success : — using their 
hereditary dominions to support their imperial pretensions, and 
their imperial powers to extend their hereditsry authority. But 
the vast aggrandizement of the Hoijae of Austria hns depended, 
primarily upon royal marriages, and secondarily, upon dread of 
the Turks. 

1. A well-known Latin epigram celebrated the matrimonial 
alliances of the House of Hapsburg in the following words : 

" Wari, Ut otheri wage ! but thou, lucky Auitria, niarr)' ! 
For the kiagdomi wfaiob Mart giiei to olheri, Yeaui gives to thee." 

This, as history, h strictly true, which will appear from the fol- 
lowing anramaiy. — Mary of Rurgundy, sole daughter of Charles 
the Rash, was only eighteen when her felher was slain, who was 
sovereign of the Netherlands, Burgundy, Artois, and Pranclie 
Comte. ImmediBtely after, she gave her hand and kingdom (in 
1477) to the Austrian Maximilian, afterwards Emperor, first of 
that name. — The elective crowns of Bohemia and of Hungary 
liad been united in one sovereign. The kingdom of Bohemia 
included Moravia, Silesia and liusatin; the dependencies of 
e Bosnia, Sei'via, Croatia, Sclavonia, Transylvania, 




aumraoned the Cortes (or Parliament) contrary to all usage, ia 
the remote Spanish province of Galicia ; and there, by whatever 
influences, to the amazement of the eountry, obtained a secoad 
" free gift" before the time was passed for paying the first, and 
ivitbout rccireesing a single grievance. Having got the nioney, 
he cared no more for his people ; but departed to receive the 
imperial crown, illegally leaving a Flemtnj^, cardinal Adrian, as 
his viceroy in Spain. 

The cities of Toledo and Segovia were irritated by theae 
unconetitutional proceedings into acts of violence; whereupon 
the Fleming at once proceeded against them in battle array, 
as if they baJ been foreign enemies. His troops reduced the 
town of Segovia to ashes; upon which the public rage against 
him as a foreign usurper aroused the people everywhere into 
warlike reaiatance. A great convention of the Commons took 
place, and a general Jknla or Asaocintion was organized. The 
jonng Era|ieror hereupon wrote letters of great gentleness and 
conceasinn to the Commons, eahorling them to lay down their 
arms, and specially promising that in future no public oftioe 
should be conferred upon any but native Castilians. But at 
the same time, he sent other letters to tlie nobh», exciting them 
to oppose the Commons ; and, unhappily for the nobles them- 
selves, as well as for S^inin, he succeeded in winning them over 
to his cause. 

The grievanecfl of which the Commons complained, — con- 
densed by Bobertson, — are remarkable, as showing how similar 
they hnve been in all Europe. After a long preamble conc«ming 
the various calamities under which the nation groimed, in con- 
sequence of the errors and corruption in government, thej 
notice the exemplary patience ivith which the people liad endured 
them, until at last duty forced Ihem to provide in a legal manner 
for thair own safety and that of the eoiistitulion : for this pur- 
pose they demanded. 1 . that the King wouhL like nil his pre- 
decessors, reside in Spain; i. that he would not marry without 
the eouseut of the Cortea ; 3, that if ever obliged to leave the 
kingdom, lie would make no foreig;ner regent; *. that he thould 
bring in no Flemings or other foreigners round hia person; 
5. that no foreign irooni shotdd, on any pretence whatever, 
be introduced into the kingdom; it. that none but nntives 
should be capable of holding any office or benefice in Church or 
State; T. thai no foreigner should be niiturnlixed by the King's 
sole authority ; 8. that free qunrters shall not be granted to 
soldiers or King's scrvints, for more than six days, and that, only 
when the Court u in ■ ptogiCM i ». tb>t all the taxes shall h« 
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blending the heterogeneous elements of a nation, and fitaing it 
into a single nationality, otit of which growa patriotism and 
strength. But all hiatoTj testifies that permanent despotism 
causes decay. We must not, then, wonder that the Turkish 
power, now so despised, was dreadful to all Europe three and 
four centuries ago. Its actuid resources of men and of wealth 
have declined, while those of Christendom have vastly increased ; 
moreover, its own belief in its destiny has received the severest 
moral wounds. 

Louis, king of Hungary and Bohemia, felt with the flon^er of 
the Hungarian nobility by the arms of Sojyiuan the Magnificent, 
iu the fatal battle of'Mohacs, Aug. 39th, luSfi. The moral 
effect on all Europe was immense. Dread of the Turks over- 
powered in the miuds of the Hungarian and Bohemian peers 
their well-founded jealousy of the House of Hapabui^; so that 
Ferdinand of Austria was elected to both crowns. Of the 
details we shall afterwards speak, 

Nothing is commoner, than that public danger threatening 
from a foreign power induces natioQS to lend great military force 
into the hand of some king or general ; and nothing, alas 1 is 
commoner, than perfidy in the Trustee of power. The same 
drama was acted on a greater scale in the history of the House 
of Austria. 



III.— CASTILE. 

Cii.^RLEs of Ghent, son of Philip and Joanna, was born in the 
year 1500 of our era. When orJj 16 years old, he usurped 
royal power in Spain ; while his mother, — queen in her own 
right,- — was swallowed up in grief at his father's death. The 
uaurpatioa was inwardly resented, but led to no public resist- 
ance, — In the third year afterwards, he was elected emperor of 
Germany, to the deepest dissatisfaction of leading Spaniards, 
who foreboded the evil results, yet dreaded a convulsive struggle, 
if they attempted to forbid such a union of crowns. 

A statement of grievances had been already laid before him, 
and redress had been claimed. The principal cities of Castile 
BOW insisted on a reply to their demands, before he should 
quit the country. He had spent prematurely the first donative 
voted to him by the Cortes; and as he was exceedingly in want 
of money, he was forced to summon them anew. But, in order 
to withdraw it baia the watchful eye of the CastUiau pubiio, he 




replaced as ihey were at the death of Queen Is bella 10. that 
all new offices since created by the mc nut! o tv of the Crown 
shatt be abolished; 11. that the subs dy granted bv the late 
Cortes in Galicia shall not be exacted 1^ that the Crown shall 
not interfere in elections; 13. that no raenibei of the Cortes 
aball receive ofBce or xwnsion from the King; 14. liai the br^ea 
given or promued at that Cortei nhall be rmoked; 13. that in all 
future Cortes each citj shall send one represealutive of the 
clergy, one of the gentry, and one of the Commons, each to be 
elected by his own order; 16, that each oonstitueucy shall pay 
a competent indemnification to its representative; 17. that the 
Cortes shall assemble once in three yean at least, whether sum- 
Tnoned by the King or not, and shall then at once proceed to busi- 
ness; 18. tliatjudgessliallhavefixed salaries; 19. that no grant 
of the goods of persona accused shall be valid, if given before 
sentence was pronounced against them; 30. that gold, silver 
and jewels shall not be sent out of the kingdom; 21. that the 
then Archbishop of Toledo, being a foreigner, shall be compelled 
lo resign. 

To all these demands it is probable that the nobles heartily 
acceded ; but the Commons, regarding the crisis imporlant for 
confirming the public libeities, which maoifestly had as yet been 
insufhciently defended, made other claims which the nobles were 
too selfish ta endure. Generally, it was demanded that all privi- 
leges which the nobles had obtained to the prejudice of the Com- 
mons, should be revoked; and in particular, 1. that the govern- 
ment of cities or towns be not put [by the net of the Crown] 
into the hands of noblemen; 2, that the poa»ei»iottii of the nobility 
he SH^'ect to all pvhlio taxes in the same manner ag those qf the 
eommona 1 3. that inquiry be made into the management of the 
Crown estates in past years; and that if the King do not in 30 
days appoint competent auditors, it shall be lawful for the Cortes 
to appoint them ; 4. that indulgence shall not be proclaimed in 
the kingdom without leave of the Cortes, and that the money 
thence arising shall he faithfully employed in the Turkish wars; 
6. tliai prelates absent from their dioceses mare than half th^year 
»kall forfeit their revenues during IJteir alsence ; C. that ecclesias- 
tical judges shall not esaot greater fees than tliose in the secular 
couils. 

Finally it was demanded that the King should ratify all the 
proceedings of the Commons, as good constitutional service; 
should pass an amnesty for any excesses into which the cities 
had Iwen hurried hy zeal ; should solemnly sivear to the articles, 
and neeer golitit jKpe or prelate to a&soiee kimfrom his oath. 
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insufficiently defended, made other claims which the nobles were 
too selfish to- endure. Generally, it was demanded that all privi- 
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mons, should be revoked; and in particular, 1. that the govern- 
ment of cities or towns be not put [by the act of the Crown] 
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Finally it was demanded that the King should ratify all the 
proceedings of the Commons, as good constitutional service ; 
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HI VALESCIi AND ABAQOK. 

GenuBny, he seat b proxy to hold the Cortea at Vnlencia, and 
request " a free gift" of them; but they replied that by the fun- 
dHmentfll laws tliey were not allowed to acknowledge an absent 
king, nor to grant hira any subsidy. Hereupon, Charles, in- 
stead of listening or inquiring into the law, seized the opportu- 
nity of an insurrection of the populace against the domination 
of the nobility, and autkori^ the revoU^t to cotilinue in arms. 
His edict gave a vast impetus to the popular movement. The 
multitude expelled the nobles, elected their own magistrates, 
and formed an assoeiatiou of " Brotherhood," which committed 
wild excesses.* It is striking to observe, at that early period 
the development in the House of Austria of this unprincipled 
tendency to foster anarchical violence, with a view to overturn 
the barriers of law. It is the old policy of false demagogues 
who are seeking to become tyrants ; but, except in this House, it 
is rarely seen in the actual occupants of royalty, 

The " Brotherhood" not only drove out the nobles from most 
of the cities, but proceeded to plunder their houses, waste their 
lands, and assaidt their castles. The nobles took tip arms in 
self-defence, and two years of invelcrnte civil war (1530 & 1531} 
scourged the country. At last, when the royal party had suc- 
ceeded Bgaiust the Commons in Castde, Charles threw himself 
into the scale of the Volencian nobility, and with them crushed 
tha deluded populace. 

The kingdom of Valencia was so united to thnt of Aru<;on, 
that its constitution could not be avowedly iiivuiled whik that 
of Aragou slood. It was undermined greatly by this civil wnr, 
which the King first excited and then quelled ; uaving punished 
the nobles and middle cisssea by means of the lower people, 
and tinnlly made the former owe their deliverance to him. Vet 
it was reserved for his Mm FhUip II. to iinish the work thus* 
begun. 

?hili[i, as historinus tell us, had been a party lo the assassl- 
natiou of Kseovedo, secretary to his half brother, Don John of 
Aualria: wboM death soon alW was likcwiso thought suspi- 
cious- Antonio Perex, the secretary and conhdunt of I'hilip, 
who was supposed to know these and other shameful tmnsnc- 
tious, being persecuted by the King's jealousy, escaped into his 
native Aragon ; and when there arrested by Ihc King's orders, 
appealed to the law of the bnd. The Chief Juttice, as was his 
duly, claimnl for him a public trial before his own uourt; (o 
e>ndn which, llic King had i'crci accused of hrmi/ by the In- 
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qTiiaition. But the Justice would not surrender him to that 
arbitrary tribunal. The Marquess of Alraenara, the King's 
minister, broke open the piison by violence to seize him, and 
died by the rough usage which betel him, iii the tumult which 
he had provoked. 

Upon this Philip ordered a Castiban army to invade Aragon, 
By such an extravagant illegality, which in iiict made him a 
public enemy, the Aragoneae were roused to reaistaoce. The 
Chief Justice called the people to arms, and the priests exhorted 
them in the same cause; but the nobility shamefully deserted 
the public liberties, and the royal genei-al overbore tiie untrained 
levies of the Commons. Upon this Philip wrote to him with hig 
own hand, and without the countersignature of any minister : — 
" As soon fls you receive this, you are to proceed to imprison 
" and execute the Chief Justice, Don Juan de Lanuza; and let 
"me hear of his execution as soon aa of his imprisonment." The 
order was bterally obeyed ; and thenceforward the constitution 
of Aragon was an empty name. A pretence and form of it in- 
deed remained under the Houae of Austria, and the formal abo- 
lition of the liberties of Aregon aud Valencia was reserved for 
PhUip V. in the eighteenth century, the first Bourbon king of 
Spain. 13ut no one imagines that any real liberty or security 
for the dearest rights of man continued in Aragon after Phibp's 
invasion of his kingdom with foreign forces. The shadow of 
a constitution which he lefl: did but remind the nation of his 
perfidy. 



Y.— BOHEMIA. 

FEBDiifAND, brother of the Emperor Charles, was freely chosen 
to fill the elective throne of Bohemia, ami also of Hungary, in 
the year 1526. He had in the first instance imprudently 
claimed both Crowua, in virtue especially of the private family- 
compact with the late king Louis, his wife's brother and his 
sister's husband; but the Estates (or Parliament) of Bohemia, 
alarmed at such pretensions, scrupulously enforced every legal 
ceremony ihut might put beyond a doubt the freedom of tlieir 
choice. A Coronation being always attended with pomp and 
display, the oath attached to it is liable lo be treated hy princes 
aa a mere form. In the vain hope of inventing a covenant purely 
perxonal, the Bohemians {as the Hungarians after them,) exacted, 
previous to coronation, the royal signature to a written Chaiter, 
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which Historians nnme a Reeenal.* In thia deed, the new Kiag 
avowed that lie had received the crown, not by any [irevioos 
right, but by a gratuitous and voluntiirv election. In bis letter 
of thanks to the Estates, he promised to observe the ReligUmt 
Compacts, to raUe no foreigners to any office of State, to govern 
the kingdom according to ancient laws and tuitomt, and to retide 
at Pn^iie.f He soon al'terwarils repaired to Iglau, took the 
solemn Coronation Oath, and proceeded forthwilh to break his 
engngementB. 

His first grefll palpable breach of faith was in becoming an 
absentee from Bohemia for ten full years; which of itself made 
constitutional government by a foreigner and a new king almost 
impossible. After he had concluded a peace with the Turks 
and had nothing to fear from abroad, he not only committed the 
illegality of restoring' the archicpiscopul see of Prague, hereby 
violflting the Beligious Compucts, but was daring enough for- 
mally to recant the Iteversal, and claimed to be Hereditary sove- 
reigD, in virtue of bis marriage, and of the family ■compacts. { 
This of course produced the greatest indignation : but the Bo- 
hemians, though [hen as free as any nation in the world, knew 
not how to proceed against an impudence so startling. Eoyal 
perfidy cannot possibly be punished by anything short of de- 
position, and nations always suQ'er long and much, before they 
con agree to apply this remedy. 

Ferdinaud was emboldened by his impunity, and by his brother's 
Buccesjiful annihdation of the liberties of Castile. That brother was 
now engaged in a similar project against the religious lihcrties of 
Germany, and naked aid from Ferdinand. The Diet of Bohemia, 
in 1546, granted to the King a largo levy of troops to di^end the 
country lujaiiat the Turti or other public vnrmitt ; upon which, 
the King compelled them to invade the territories of the elector 
of Sniony, the dearest foreign friend of Bohemia. This was a 
direct breach of the constitution, wliieb vested in the Estates the 
right to make war. He followed it u|i by an edict, ordering new 
leviea of mm at his own will, aud ilcclaring that all who dis- 
obryed it " should, acairding to tht law* qf tie Ui$td, be deprived 
" of their honoun, lives and property." The passive refflslaDce of 
the nation foriwd him nevetlbeless to convene a Diet, from which 
by flatteries, by fal»e preteocea, and by rescinding his illegal 
edict, he gained partial concetaions. But no sooner was this 

• Kobcitun, Cbarit* V., book ir. Th» D»i»d {«ij» Cok) ii prMoffcJ iu 
" [duiui dii I'n>il°giu BshonUB, App. SOri. 
t Cbm, cb. as. : Cut, ch. Si. 
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achieved, than he endeavoured Hguia to scud llie Bohemian 
armiea ngainst Sa\.oiiy, and bring hts brother's armies into 
B<^emia ; and thereby at last forced his people to staud on their 
deJence. The delegates then plainly told him, tbat tlie Estates 
had certain information of a design to overturn the constitution, 
destroy the kingdom, and extirpate the language of Bohemia. 

In the midst of this armed neutrality came the startling news 
that the Emperor Charles had defeated and dethroned the Elector 
of Saxony, whicb removed the immediate matter of controversy, 
and caused in the popular league an incipient breali-up. The 
Estates were alarmed, and passed a dutiful votti, that as the war 
was now concluded, and aa they fully confided in his gracious 
promise not to intfoduce foreign troops into Bohemia, they were 
nilling to disuias their levies ; and on the next day tbey issued 
orders to their commander to this effect. 

Only a short time before, Eerdinaud had been at their mercy. 
He had violated his oaths, and had attempted to act tyrannically ; 
they had shown their power, but had not used it. This (it 
seems) is an unpardonable sin to a king. Eerdiaand seized the 
moment (July 3ud, 1547) to bring his brother's armies into 
Prague, — itself an act of perjury. He established a reign of terror 
by executions, imprisonments, banishments, confiscations ; dis- 
armed the people, and loaded them witli arbitrary and exorbitant 
taxes; remodelled at pleasure the political rights of all the 
Bohemian towns but three ; terrified the Diet by bloody execu- 
tions beneath their eyes, before proceeding to business ; passed 
what laws he pleased : bade the public carnifex, between the 
blows dealt to his victims, to proclaim Ferdinand " their Here- 
ilitary Lord;" destroyed freedom of the press, brought in Jesuits, 
and gave over to them the pubhc education. 

Having thus by a tissue of peigury and murder changed Bo- 
hernia from an elective into a hereditary monarchy, "he rmitored 
troHquiUity, (says Archdeacon Coxe, the favouring historian 
whom we closely follow,) and suppressed the factions of a voIalUe 
and turbulent people ; yet he at the same time depressed that 
eoargy of mind and militoy ardour, which are inseparable 
from a free government and are fostered by civil contests, and 
cheeked that active commercial spirit which flourishes in the 
consciousness of independence. Erom this cause the towns, 
which had hitherto been remarkable for their commerce, 
wealth, and population, exhiiited under ki& reign ilie first 
tj/mptmni of decline; and the Bohewiiatui began to loee that 
iidUiaiy fmne, which had rendered Ihem the example and the 
terror aj Europe" 
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But this was only tlie beginiiing of Borrows to BohemiB. 
Ttieir constitution was not yet formally destroyed ; it had only 
been remade at the pleasure of the King, aiid the fatal House of 
Austria been oTeted round their necks. The Fenlinand who 
was guilty of these deeds, ia praised by hiatorians as an amiable 
man, enemplary iu private life, and the best sovereign of this 
dynasty, except hb son Maximilian IL. 

But Rudolf II., son of Maximilian, a pupil of the Jesuits, 
convulsed all his dominions by his fanatical efforts to extirpate 
Protestantism, with equal disregard to natural justice and mercy, 
as to the laws and Mb oaths. Bohemia had her full share of his 
atrocity, which ended in his deposition by his brother Matthias. 
One episode of Budolf's Bohemian proceedings deserves to be 
here mentioned, from its strikiog similarity to the recent trea- 
cherous dealinga of Austria with Jellachich. 

Rudolf, when alarmed at the treason of his brother Matthias, 
suddenly became gracious towards the Bohemian Protestants, 
and courted the good-will of the Estates. They demanded and 
obtdned full toleration," and redress of numerous grievances, 
July 5th, 1809 ; but in the vcTy next year he violated his enguge- 
raentB, Agreatinsurrectionof Bohemia followed; and Henry IV". 
of France prepared to invade Germany, in favour of Ihe Protea- 
tant«. On May 14th, ICIO, Henry fell op[iortiinely hy the stroku 
of an assassin, and the French war was stopped. Rudolf now, 
by menus of his brother Leopold, sent in a gendml named Ilamee, 
with 16,000 men, who desobted Upper Austria and Bohemia. 
It was impossible lo conceal that this was a shameful plot of the 
Emperor's, aud that his aim was, to annul the Religions Privi- 
leges, which he had of bte so solemnly re-enucted with I'resh 
saiielions. To withhold the Bohemians from immediate action, 
Rudolf, in the Diet ut Prague, " called God lo witness that the 
" irruption was without hb knowledge or consent," reamtinfded 
the aioplim qf vij/oroiu meatures againtt Jtamre, BOd sent n 
herald eommaiiding Leopold to withdraw his troops. Leopold 
affected inuocMnce equal to that of his brother, and threw the 
blame on Rumee. A truce and a treaty was made. Leopold 
lulled the Boiieroians into security, and then by aid of mua^crc 
toolc mililarj' possession of Prague during the festivities which 
celebrated the peiice. Neverlbeless he was repulsed and his 
crime uielcsti. Rudolf found ho could no longer clouk bis 

thn Bi>7il Edlci a tingulw clauiir wh Rnnucd, hj which Rudolf 
id ill futun ordiniiicea to be null, wjiflher fram blin M bii luce 
Hiempt to chuigv or kbiogais ih« net of tulenUoK.— 
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treacliMy, and avowed himself the patron of Leopold and of 
Bamee. But tlie rage of the Bohemiuiia was rouged, universal 
levies took place, the Moravians joined them, Matthias had won 
over the Hungarians, and EudoLf was deposed. 

Matthias was unable to jnati^ his own usurpation, except b; 
avowing that the right of transferriui; the crown was inherent in 
the Estates. Accordingly, on the 23rd of May, IGll. he »as 
glad to be chosen king with all the forms of an elective monarehy, 
and confirmed all tbe old rights and privileges of the nation, 
civil and religious. Bohemia seemed for a moment to have 
recovered her inalienable liberties, even under tbe House of 
Hapshurg. 

Neverthpleas, it was no part of Matthias's intention to allow 
to the Bohemians either full religious freedom or the elective 
monarchy. Wheu his health was sinking he introduced his 
nephew Ferdinand to the Estates at Prague, with the following 
words : " As I and my brothers are without cliildren, I deem it 
necessary for the advantage of Bohemia that my kinsman Per- 
dinand be proclaimed and crowned king : I therefore request 
J0U to fix a day for the confirmation of tbis appointment," 
Prom a dread of civil war the Estates acceded, although Ferdi- 
nand was personally much feared by the Protestants ; hut the 
pretence that the King was still alloiving their right to elect, was 
pleaded to overcome scruples. In other affairs Matthias was a 
far better prince than either bis predecessor or his successor ; but 
in forcing auch a successor upon the Bohemians, he bequeathed 
to them misery and national ruin. 

Ferdinand instantly broke his coronation oath by interfering 
with the Govemmeut in the lifetime of Matthias. His ministers 
were selected for their bigotry, and one of them plainly declared 
that executions and conSscations were necessary, " to restore 
tranquillity," and to overthrow the Koyal Edict, which they main 
tained not to be binding, because it had been obtained hy force. 
At the same time it became known that Ferdinand had made a 
secret treaty with Spain to transfer the crown ultimately to the 
Spanish branch of the family. This deed, at once illegal and 
traitorons, was in itself enough to justify hia deposition in the 
court of conscience. The attempt of the Court to restrict the 
freedom of Protestant worship was resolutely resisted in its first 
steps, since warning so plain had been given, that the practical 
intolerance of tbe Crown would increase up to the full measure 
of the weakness of the people; and the dreadful Thirty Years' 
War began in 161S, in spite of Mattlnas's endoavonrs to control 
the prince whom he had raised. Matthias had persecuted Lu- 
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therana and Cnlvinists in Bohemia, leaving only the older Ffoi 
testaiits, the sucresaors of Huss, unmolested ; but he foresaw 
the horrors of the new war, which was already begun in eamesti 
He convoked the Estates at Vienna ; but in reply to bia request 
for succours and subsidies, he was met with demands for the redrew 
of grievances, and with just reproaches for plunging into a war 
against Bohemia without their consent. He met with no better 
success even from the CatholicB of the German Empire, w" 
shuddered at the coming calamities, and strongly urged him 
efJ'eet a reconciliation at all events. He resolved to do so j on 
ruled his nephew Ferdinand, and summoned the insurgents 
negotiation ; but his broken strength failed under the exasperaF 
ntion endured from his nephew, and nnder the humiliation of ths 
Crown. He expired before the pacification could be eOerted. 

Ferdinand, now uncoutrolled, took on himself nohesitatin^j 
the entire responnbility and giiiit of the war, which all partto 
so abhorred and deprecated. He made indeed an attempt to 
deceive the insurgents, by a letter, which solemnly promised that 
he would fulfil all the engagements which he had made at his 
coronation : but his acts at tlie same time disproved his words. 
They therefore refused the truce which he had asked in order to 
gain time, declared him to have forfeited the throne, and elected 
Frederick the elector Palatine, king of Bohemia. In the decisive 
step of deposing Ferdinand, the Estates of Boheiuia, Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lusntia combined. It was strictly a national and 
unanimous proceeding. 

Unhappily for Bohemia, the new king, though amtuble and 
esteemed, was not equal to his difficult position. He ii re- 
pronehed with having made alliance with the Sultan of Tnrlcej', 
who was too distant to help him ; and by this act he ie said to 
hnve disgusted the Gennaa Protestanla. It ia rather to be feared 
that they wanted an excuse for not aiding him ; for which selfitli- 
nesa tliey presently paid dearly. Ferdinand's experienced gra^ 
rids, B-ith the aid of 20,000* Spaniards, defeated Frederick in 
the battle of the White Mountain, near Prague, which decided 
the fnte of Boliemiu. and excited Ferdinand, now emperor of 
Germany, lo still wider projects against German liberty. 

Prague had no choice but to admit the Austro-Spanisb ai 
and obtained exemption from plunder, but no political ootoi 
Tliey were disarmed, and the Estates were forced to take 
uiKonditioital oath of allegiance. For three months no aeveri^ 
whatever followed. The principnl insurgents were deceived t^ 
this apparent Icuty, and came out from iheirbidiug-placeB. Wlun 
Um (liuimulatioD ol Fcrdiiiaud had thus obtsiaed its otiittit, ]m 
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suddenly arrested 40 principal persons in the night (Jan. 21at, 
1(121) and e\eoiited 23 of them, confiscating their property olso. 
The rest he banished or condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 
Proscription and confiscation was published against the chiefs 
who had fled the country; and, more monstrous still, an Edict 
commanded that all landholders who hnd taken any part iu the 
late attempt to uphold tlie laws against tyrannical usurpation, 
should come forward and accuse tkermelves, under the threat of 
severest vengeance if any who declined were afterwards con- 
victed. Many who had been too timid to join in the inanrreo- 
tion were believed to have been driven by the same timidity to 
a false self- accusation. Above 700 nobles and knights, having 
thus registered their own guilt, were at once expelled from their 
property by this king, whose avowed aim was the ruin and esttr- 
pation of Protestants, 

After this, be might have had peace, with fall power over 
Bohemia. But he could not be satisfied without vengeance oa 
his rival Frederick, whom he resolved to ruin, though German 
liberty must perish with him. He lawlessly proscribed Frederick 
and his adherents by a bare imperial Edict : declared their terri* 
tory forfeited and divided among Catholic princes, and the 
elect oral rights of the Palatinate transferred to the Catholic duke 
of Bavaria. By such an assumption of despotic power, he ulti- 
mately forced the German Protestants into arms against hitn ; 
and as he had aid from Spain, they too needed foreign alliances. 
Denmark was at first their chief anpport ; and since for some 
years Ferdinand carried on the war to a disadvantage, he was forced 
to delay farther cruelties against Bohemia; but in 1628, when 
his able general Waldstein bad retrieved his affairs in Germany, 
and Belhlem Gabor, the great Prince of Transylvatna, made 
peace with him in Hungary, Ferdinand judged that the time 
was come to destroy for ever the religion, nationality and 
language of Bohemia. 

We shall describe his proceedings in the very words of Arch- 
deacon Coxe. He ejected all the preachers, schoolmasters and 
professors, and delivered up the churches to monks, whom he 
had collected indiscriminately from all quarters of Europe. He 
prohibited ell who were not Catholics from exercising any trade 
or handicraft ; laid the severest fines on all who preserved even 
in secret the slightest remnant of their former worship, declared 
Protestant marriages and baptisms null, and wills made by Pro- 
testants invalid. He even drove the poor, the sick, and the 
distressed from the almshouses and hospitals. 

In the capital, the Protestant burghers were expelled witk 
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their wives and families, and the poorer orders compelled 
become Catholics. Tlie other towns, and even the remol 
villages, were visited by missionary depiitntions of Jeauiis 
Capuchin friars, accompanied bj a military force, ilouaes were 
pillaged, men imprisoned, women and ciiildren exposed to all 
the outrages of the soldiery. Some were massacred without 
mercy, some hunted to the woods Riid mountains, some dragged 
to processions and masses with every species of insult and 
cruelty : and any who resisted were racked, mutilated and put 
to death with tortures too shoekinK to describe. 

In the midst of these hoiTors Ferdinand repaired to Prague 
to publish bis clemency. He declared that he confirnied to ' 
Estutes their power of taxation and other civil privileges ; 
he abolished their right to elect a king, and nominated bi 
crowned his own son as his successor. He forbade the use 
the Bohemian tongue in any public transactJon, and formallj- 
abrogated the Royal Edict of Toleration, by sweiiring to viiuA 
he had atlained the Crown himself. He restored the order of 
the Catholic clergy to its Middle-Age dignity, avowed that 
he would not tolemtc a Protestant in the land, and formally 
banished oil who did not in a specified time avow Iheir ad- 
herence to the Catholic Church. By this act iie di-ove out 
of the kingdom 30,000 families, with all their servants and 
retainers, including the most learned, the richest, and most 
industrious portion of the community ; and thus inflicted on 
Bohemia u wound, from which (says Coxe) the country has 
never recovered. 

Though Coxe is as favourable to the House of Austria, as 
it is possible for an Englishman, a Protestant Archdeacon, aud 
a man of hutnauity to he, exaggeration of these horrors will 
always be suspected in a Protestant writer. Coxe, tlierefore, 
has thought tit to fortify himself by the following nvaplif sum- 
mary from a Catholic hUtorian, a subject of the Uoumi of 
Austria. 

■' The records of history scarcely fnniish an exatnple of aocli 
a change as Bohemia underwent during the reign of Ferdinand 
n. lu 1(>20, except only the monks and a few of tlie nobility, 
the whole oountrj- was entirely Prolestant : at the death of K«- 
dinnnd it was, iu appearance at least. Catholic. Till Uio battl« 
of the White Mountain the Estates enjoyed more exclusive 
privileges than the Parliament of England. They enacted laws, 
imposed taxes, contracted alliances, declared war aud peacv. 
Bud chose or conHnned their kings ; but all tiiese they no# 
lost. Previous to that period the Bohemians vara coimiiered 
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as a wnrlike nation. The annals of history recorded: 'The 
Boliemians took the field ; the BohGn[iians stormed the fortili- 
cattons; the Bohemians gained the victorj :' but they are now 
bleuded with other peopl«s and are no longer diatinj^uiahed as 
a nation. Till this fatal period the Bohemians were daring, 
undamited, enterprising, emulous of fame ; now they have lost 
all their courage, their national pride, their enterprizing spirit. 
They fled before the Swedes like sheep, or suffered theraaelvea 
to be trampled under foot. The German language waa naed by 
the monks in their sennons, anil became general among nobles 
and citizens, who grew ashamed of their native speech, as the 
tongue of villagers and peasants. The arts and sciences sank 
beyond recovery. During the period which immediutely followed 
the banishment of the Protestants, Bohemia scarcely produced 
one man eminent in any branch of learning. The Caroline 
University was under the direction of the Jesuits, or suppressed ; 
by order of the Pope all promotions were stopped, and no 
academical honours conferred. A few patriots, both among the 
clergy and laity, murmured openly, though ineffectually. The 
greater part of the schools were conducted by Jesuits and other 
moakiah orders, who taught nothing but bad Latin. It caonot 
be denied, that several of the Jesuits were men of great learn- 
ing and science, but their system was, to keep the people in 
ignorance. Agreeably to this principle, they gave their scholars 
the rind oidy. and kept to themselves the pulp of literature. 
They travelled from town to town and house to house, examin- 
ing all the books ; which every householder was forced to pro- 
duce. The greater part they confiscated and burnt ; so that a 
Bohemian book and a rare book are synonymous terms. They 
thus endeavoured to extinguish the ancient literature of the 
country, laboured to persuade the students, that, before the in- 
troduction of their Order into Bohemia, notliing but ignorance 
prevailed, and carefully concealed Ihelearued labours, and even the 
names, of our ancestors. Such was their despotism, that only 
after the extinctiou of their Order was it possible to publish the 
collections and vmtings of the patriotic Balbinus on the litera- 
ture of the ancient Bohemians. In a word, from this period the 
histoiy of Bohemia ceases, and the history of every other nation 
in Bohemia begins." 

Such is the reward that Bohemia reaped from electing 
monarchs of the House of Hapsburg. 



VI.— PROTESTANT GERMANY. 

The complicated eyatem of the Gennan Empire makes it hBrd 
to exhibit bi'iefty the legal aspect of the contests between the 
Emperora of the House of Hapsburg, and the upholders of Con- 
stitutional liberty. In this subject, tberefore, the general moral 
view takes the lead of the purely constitutional question. 

It must however be understood, thut the German Princes ] 
were sovereign in their own Slates, and, in the daya of the 
Empenir Cliarles V. (Charjea of Ghent), bad but recently re- 
nounced the right of separate war and peace. The Emperor, 
who waa elected by seven of tlicm, repreaetited Germany to the i 
foreigner; and, like the President of the United States, held d | 
moat important and honourable office : but his fu^(^tions n 
jealously limited. Nor only so : but the Diet also was rather I 
to be compared to the American Congress than to an English ( 
Parliament ; for its control was hy no means unlimited otbt \ 
the separate States, whieh had complete internal juriadiction. 

Until 14-86 every State made peace and war at plaasure, and | 
war of State against State was legal. In that year a ten yean' 1 
peace whs proclaimed; and in 149S they all agreed, in a Diet 1 
at Worms, for ever to abolish sepanite war. It was not till I 
1612 that the central organization was completed, which united 1 
all Germany. The Stales however had only effected unum, by | 
a definite treaty : they had not subinilted to subjection, renounced j 
sovereignty, nor thrown down thcrr inlemal liberties to be tram- \ 
pled on by a majority of the Diet. 

The doctrines of Lulber spread rapidly froml517 to 1531, 
in which year the young Emperor Charlea, — who on his occea'i- J 
sion greatly needed the support of the Pope, — prevailed on S il 
Diet at Worms to sanction a decree which he issued agaiuBt I 
Luther: but the Elector of Saxony refuaed to execute it. Afbw'^ 
yosrsofler, the Emperor fell into a violent quarrel with the Pope; 
and in 1526 gave a great impulse to the Reformation, by pub- 
lishing a manifesto which taxed him with ingmtitude, ambition, 
and deceit, and threatened to appeal from him to a general 
Council. Nor did he confine himself to words. His genenh. J 
took Home by atonu, held possession of it for months, Budl 
inllirteil upon the innocent Romans everything that avariMf I 
cruelty, nnil brutal luat can perpelrate. They besieged the Popa J 
in the Oastle of St. Angelo, and at length forced him to sura i 
rendn. Chnrlcs hypncnticully went into mourning at the evenCf ,4 
Mid urdcnxl public ft^tn ami processions in Spain fu Uis > 
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covery of the Pope's liberty, which, by hd order to his generals, 
he could have immediately granted. 

In a Diet of the Empire held at Spires, June 25th, 1536, an 
Act was passed which was regarded equivalent to a recognition 
of Protestantism. The doclrines of Luther had affected princes 
as well as their subjects, and were embrnced zealously in many 
of the free cities. About one half of the Germanic body had 
declared itself free from the Papal See, and while Charles was 
at war with Home, he was well pleased at this circum stance. 
But when his Castilian Parliament positively refused him more 
money, and he could not maintain his armies, he condescended 
to accept a ransom of the Pope ; and in 1629 entered into close 
alliance with hira. After this, he perceived that by becoming 
the champion of the Papacy he would have its influence to 'aid 
him in usurping power in Germany, where it was manifest that 
Catholicism would soon die out, if not saved by royal violences. 
— Having summoned another Diet at Spires, he demanded of it 
by his commissioners to prohibit all farther religious reform, and 
to authorize his decree against Luther. Pive Princes and four- 
teen free Cities solemnly proteeted against this decree, as unjust 
and impious. Hence their name Protestants. 

Charles made another attempt in the Diet at Augsburg to 
induce the Reformers to surrender their convictions peaceably ; 
but when that proved impossible, he prevailed on a majority of 
the Diet to issue a Decree condemning Protestantism, forbidding 
toleration of its teachers, enacting severe penalties against it, 
and eomaandittg all orders of men to asdtt with their pentms 
and fortunes in executiitg this decree. Such as refused to obey 
it were declared tncapableof acting as judges, or of appearing as 
parties in the Imperial Ohamher, the supreme Court of Judicature 
in the Empire. 

In this decree, stimulated by Emperor and Pope, the Diet 
usurped the right of deposing and outlawing sovereign princes 
and free cities, if they did not fulfil its persecuting edicts. The 
Protestant States, who knew that this Emperor had but a few 
years back ovcrtiirown the liberties of his Castilian subjects, saw 
at once that he would not hesitace to bring in foreign troops 
against them: they therefore formed in 1530 the League of 
Smalkald, for mutual defence against all aggressors. 

When prosecutions began in the Imperial Chamber against 
some of them on religious grounds, the League sent ambas- 
sadors into France and England. Charles did not dare as yet to 
encounter civd war in Germany, but he was safe, as knowing 
that the league leould onlg slaad on ike d^ence. However, in 
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1535 it receiTed more members. It then contained the Frmew 
of Saxony, Bronswiok, Hesse, Wirtemberg, Ponierania, Anhalt^ 
Manafield and Nassau : also twenty-four free cities, which Tanked 
as princes : and the league was renewed for ten yenrs. 

The Emperor justly deprecated the division and weakening 
of Gcnnany which such a state of things occasioned. That it 
waa in his power to terminate it by abandoning the effort lo 
enforce uniformity in religion, did not occur to him; because 
the only sort of unity or of strength which he desired, was that 
of subjection to his absolute will. In 1540 the celebrated 
Council of Trent uttered sentences of condemnation against 
Protestants ; the Pope ex.coramunicated and deposed the Arch' 
bishop of Cologne, an independent prince, and one of the 
Electors to the empire ; and it soon was manifested beyond 
question, that it was the intention of the Emperor to carry oat 
this sentence and crush the League of Smalkald. The Pro- 
testants with amazing celerity raised a great and well-appointed 
army, of 70,000 foot, 15,000 horse, 120 cannon, 800 ammu- 
nition waggons, 8000 beasts of burden, and GOOO pioneers : and 
this came from but a part of their number. Charles wat 
aghast, having no force to meet them ; but they were too de- 
fensive and too moderate to succeed ; and he instantly under- 
stood his advantage. To a temperate and candid manifesto from 
ihero, Charles replied by declaring them rebels and outlam, 
confiscating their f^ooils, absolving their subjects ^m allegiance 
and making it meritorious to invade their territories. 

These circumstances show, on which aide the moral right lay. 
On Irgal cguestions, such as : — what were the limits of tM 
Diet's authority,- — good men may possibly have differed. Bat 
no candid person can question, that the Prolestanla were acting 
from conscience, and in the cause of reasonable freedom, while 
Charles was actuated only by personal ambition. The Emperor 
moreover violated the laws and his solemn oaths, by calling in 
Papal troops, Spaniards, Flemings, Bohemians, and Hunga* 
riani. — The confederates suffered disudvanlage irom divided 
authority ; and the treucherous Maurice of Saxony, for the Imtw 
of his Inther-in-law's electoral dignities, stipulnted to aid tha 
Emperor. The insurgents suffered the usual penalty of moden- 
tion in those who are forced to oppose a tyrennical prinoO. 
Having been unwilling to strike while they were strong, .thejr 
gave time for his intrigues, and fell uti conditionally into bM 
power. The dissolution of the League of Smalkald. and the 
dethronement, next year, of the Primes of Saxony and Hesses 
were fatal blows to the liberty of all Oennany. But us Charle* 
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was no bigol, and, however Lauftlity and unfeeling, too politic 
to be needlessly cruel, bis usurpation and peijiirv appear small in 
compflrison to the atrocities of the princes who were reared under 
Jesuit tuition. 

Nevertiieless, the presnmption and haughtiness which his suc- 
cesses developed in him, disgusted and terrified hia own aup- 
poTtere. In consequence, Maurice of Saxony was able to estort 
from him the treaty of Passau, in 1552; which to a certain 
extent regained the Protestant liberties ; and gave rise to the 
Eebgious raice, settled by the Diet of 1555. We may here 
mention, that it Eecured for all Princes and States of the Empire 
the right to tolerate or prohibit either religion within their own 
territories : and in so far, each State was independent of the 
Diet and of the Emperor, 

Ferdinand I. and Maximilian 11. were very tolerant in reli- 
gious matters, on which the whole history of Germany turned. 
But Eudolf, a nurseling of the Jesuits, violated the Religious 
Peace, and convulsed all hia dominions, aa was above said. He 
suppressed Protestantism in the hereditary provinces of Austria, 
and thenceforward his House, except in one generation, has beeu 
the great enemy of religious freedom. 

Not to be tedious, it may here suffice to remark, that the reli- 
gions liberties of Germany were saved from theHouse of Hapsburg 
only at the cost of the calamitous Thirty Years' War, and with the 
aid of Denmark, Sweden and France. To estimate the slaugh- 
ters of this war, is difficult :— it has been said, that in whole 
provinces, two thirds of the population were exterminated. Much 
less is it possible to value the demoraUzation which it inflicted ; 
its destruction of national feelings and character, and its damage 
to all intellectual interests. It was the gift of the House of Haps- 
buig to Germany, Some of the horrible details of cruelty to- 
wards women and children which are reported in this war, move 
a reader's incredulity: but concerning the hideous atrocities 
perpetrated at the sack of Magdeburg by the Iroperiat armies, 
witb the express sanction of the Imperial general Tilly, whose 
conduct was approved by the Court, — there is no possibiUty of 
doubting. 

In the peace of Westphalia, which terminated the war, a. d. 
1643, it was stipulated, anjong other things, that the Biet should 
not decide by a majority, but by amicable accommodation ; 1. in 
all causes of religion; %. in all affabs in which Germany could 
not be considered as single and indivisihle; 3. in all afTairs in 
which Protestants and Catholics voted collectively on opposite 
sides. — This indicates that the Diet had been made the tool and 
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screen of the Emperor's ' usurpations ; aod constitutionaHy, it 
distinguishes this struggle from the others in which the House 
of Hiipfiburg has engaged. — Moreover, the Sovereignty of the 
States was acknowledged, as well as their right to form allianceB 
among themselves and with foreign States, provided that none 
were concluded against the Emperor or the Empire. All the 
wvereipis were put under an obligation, not to persecute their 
subjects who professed a religion different from their own: 
except that Ferdinand III. indignantly rejected this stipulatioa 
for Austria. — Finally, through tlie persecuting ftndencies of 
this House, Germany baa been hindered from coalescing into a 
single political commuQity ; in struggling for that first great ne- 
cessary of life, — Heligioua Freedom, — she has been forced to 
insist on upholdingto an undesirable extent the Independi 
of her small sovereignties. Everywhere the House of l^Iaps- 
bui^ has done its utmost to secure, that men shall have no 
(dtemalive between diaorgani nation and its absolutism, between 
atheism and popery. 



VII.— HEREDITAET STATES OF AUSTRIA. 



It is rather an intricate history to trace the annihilation of ths 
liberties of Austria; and after all that we have written on Ger- 
many, it is less important to follow out details. Abundantly 
evident is it, that Austria once, like Spain, Bohemia, and Hou- 
gary, had its free institutiona, and that these have been long de- 
stroyed by the uniform treachery of the dynasty. 

It was mentioned that in the opening of the Tliirty Tears' War 
the Estates at Vienna positively refused supplies to the Em{)er<w 
Matthias, and reproached him for plunging into a war with 
Bohemia without their consent. At that time we see that they 
retained tlie full power of an English House of Commons, 
Ferdinand U., a few years after, abolished by force the Protes- 
tant worship in his hereditao' dominions, with Ins usnal severity. 
We do not know whether this would have been sanctioned fiy 
the Eitatet, but it appears that he refused to summon them. 
During the Thirty Years' War, even the German Diet seems to 
. have been suspended, until near to the dose,* except that which 
was nssembled to elect Ferdinand III. to the Empire, We have 

• Cox«, th. 67, in ,Xiil. 
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stated thnt this sovereign, at tLe peace of Westplialia, inflexibly 
refused to tolerate Protestantism in his dominions. He suc- 
ceeded in farther breaking down the power and spirit of the 
Viennese Estates. In the next generation, the Estates had 
become accustomed to identify Catholicism with their own inte- 
rests, and with their sovereign. There was no opposition, " Ihey 
were tranquil and loyal, and granted subsidies," says Coxe, " with 
cheerfulness and alacrity." The dangerous invasion of the 
Turks also insured the ardent nnnoimity of all Austria. 

The authority of the Estates of Austria could in no case 
have been maintained against the Crown, when it was manifest 
that their resistance to the will of the sovereign would simply 
have led to their violent extinction by his foreign forces. Hence 
in Vienna, as formerly in Castile and Aragon, the PaTliament 
became nothing but a shadow and a blind for the despotism. 
This state of things continued until a recent period. It was in 
1845-7, that a learned writer, Doblhoff, ventured to eall public 
attention to the ancient rights of the Parliainent; and in 1847 
the same man was employed, as Minister of the Crown, to aid 
in reorganising the constitutional liberties. This was but a per 
fidious temporizing on the part of the dynasty. A court cabal, 
headed by the Archduchess Sophia, mother of the present Em- 
peror, plotted, from the day on which the new constitution was 
conceded, to overthrow it by treachery and by force of anus. 
This was done in October of the same year, by means of 
Windischgratz and Jellachich. Vienna was bombarded and 
taken by storm, men were shot in heaps, every vestige of freedom 
was annihilated anew, and pure military violence enthroned. 
For more than a year Vienna was kept under martial law; and 
the rule of bwless force etill continues in the very capital of the 
Austrian monarchy. 



VIII.— NETHERLANDS. 

Wb have stated Low, by the marriage of Maximilian to Mary of 
Burgundy, the House of Austria gained a claim to her father's 
realms. Maximilian obtained actual possession of the Nether- 
lands and of Eranche Comte : but the rest of Mary's dominions 
were seized and kept by the rapacious Louis XI. of France. 
Maximilian was never able to recover Burgundy, but Artois was 
at length ceded to him by Charles VIII., son of Louis. 

The Low Countries, from the earliest times, were distingoisi^ 
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by n free spirit. The lopal privileges of the towns, which had 
been reeerved by the burghere in submitting to the dukes of 
Burgundy, were reumrkably great. Maximilian, by violating 
them immediately on his tnife'a death, raised up a civil war, 
which he was made prisoner : and in spite of the interference 
the Pope and of the Gerrann powers — (for he was then " Kii _ 
of the Homans," or heir apparent to the Empire) — he wm» 
forced to concede everything to his subjects, both privile^ and 
amnesty. Masimilian was not a dark and malignaat man; bat 
he learned from his contemporary, Louis XI. of France, to steal 
in like a fox, and devour like a tiger j a lesson which his piMte- 
rity have faithfully retained. 

Having called in the Emperor, with 40,000 men, he endea- 
voured to break loose from his recent solemn engagements, and 
establish a rule of force : but the valour of llie Flemings and ' 
military talents of Philip of Cleves thwarted him, uiid he ■ 
forced to a new compromise. Flanders paid him a subsidy, bi 
held fast her political rights. 

When Macimilian succeeded to the Empire, his 
handsome Philip, was left in the Netherlands 
ruler ; and since he was popidar, kind, and too young to intt 
fere, the States prospered much under his inactivity. He livi 
to have children, but died prematurely; his sister Margaret wh 
named regent, and proved vigorous and sensible. The misCor- 
tunes of the people date from the era, when young Charlea of 
Ghent, now emperor, proscribed "heretics" in the LonCouatriet, 
and violated the law by appointing fimctionaries for the express 
purpose of their pursuit and punishment. Thus did the Moiue 
of linpsburg, here, as everywhere else, begin, by its lawlessnesi, 
an atrocious contest. 

During the war of 1539, in which Charles had involved 
his dominions against France, the people of Ghent, suspecti 
misappropriation of the funds which they had furnished for I .. 
campaign, offered to march themselves against the enemy, instead 
of paying a further subsidy. When thia was abruptly rejected 
by the Government, the people regarded it as a mnrk that it 
clairaed to tai thera at its pleasure, and riotous or seditions pro- 
tests followed, Bat so little idea of revolt was there in tbia, 
that when Charles came in person to (ihent, he was at oaoe 
admitted. In fact, Ghent being his native town, he was pw 
tonally very popular there. — He forthwith arbitrarily beheadad 
37 persons as traitors, withdrew the principal privileges of tlia 
city at his own will, and built a citadel to hold it in check for 
the future. In Ghent no one dared to murmur; but elaewhen 
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deep feeling showed itself, when the king, tlie sworn guardian 
of law, put men to death witliout ti'ial, and petjurioualy destroyed 
tlie permanent institutions of the country. 

Towards the end of his life, Charles redoubled his severities 
Eigainst the Protestants in the Netherlands, and introduceit a 
modified form of the Inquisition; thus laying the foundation 
for the horrors of his son's reign. 

The freedom of tlie Nelherlands had led to extraordinary 
induatry, wealth, commerce, intelligence, and Protestantism. 
Literature, poetry, and art were also highly advanced, when in 
1555 Philip II. succeeded hi^ father. Philip had been bom 
and bred in Spain, trained in Boraish and despotic principles : 
he had only once visited the Low Countries, and was then dis- 
gusted by their cordial manliness. He at iirst concealed his 
designs, and induced the Estates to yole subsidies to him, some 
of which were to be paid by instalments through nine years. 
But in four years' time, his deeply-laid plans for overthrowing 
public liberty being diseenied, the Estates repUed to a new 
demand of his, by petitioning that he would "diminish the 
taxes, mthdraw ku foreign Iroopg, and mtntsl no offieial em' 
ptogmenU to foreignen." But the execution of heretics went 
on, and the country was roused to indignation. The Spanish 
soldiers, whom Philip had promised to withdraw in three months, 
were not withdrawn for two years, and had meanwhile ravaged 
a part of Zealand with open hostility. 

In 1561, Philip and the Pope, without consulting the Estates 
or Towns, took on them to reorganize the free Belgian Church, 
appointing IS nominees of the King for Bishops, instead of 
four ecclesiastically elected ; with other arbitrary enaetmenta 
which aimed to put the whole wealth of the abbeys at the dis- 
posal of the King. He would not assemble the Estates, and 
the people had no organs of resistance. The new bishops in- 
stantly assumed power, and began a terrible persecution of 

In 1564, Philip abated his violence for some months, and in 
appearance sacrificed an unpopular minister, — the foreigner, 
Cardinal Granville, — probabiy in the hope of lulling vigQance 
and damping enthusiasm : for in the same year he suddenly 
Rent out the fiercest edicts against heresy, and ordered the 
decree of the Council of Trent to be published through the 
17 Provinces. Even the new bishops were disgusted with audi 
an invasion of their constitutional rights ; and Philip proceeded 
to establish the Inquisition, with orders to hum alive, bury alive, 
and destroy geeretfy. This dreadful tribunal, against all law, 
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and withont any pretence of law, was brought into vigorous 
action in the hegmning of IBHli. Frightful insurrections fol- 
lowed, consisting frequently of a atreet-wnr of the most desperate 
kind, against theae secret kidoappera and murderers. 

On the 10th of Pehniary the nobility rose, and an avowed 
public resistance commenced, but a change qfdyuiuly teas not yet 
thought of. Bands of peasants and low persons, excited to freiizjr 
by the Inquisition, betook themselves to image- breaking;, and 
other bloodless excesses. Four hundred cfiurehes were pillaged 
in a very short time ; and though the Prince of Orange and 
Count Egmont and other patriot-lords made some terrible ex- 
amples of aumranry vengeance on anch robbers, Philip now 
fancied thnt he had a moral justification for any sort or amount 
of vengeance, and bepn that dreadful war which raged without 
cessation for 40 years. 

Valenciennes was first besieged by the royal troops, and 
captured nfler 3B hours' bomburdment. The confederacy was 
dissolved by disaenaions, and royal despotism momentariiy vic- 
torious. Swarms of refugees were driven into tiermany and 
England, and the celebrated Duke of Alva in the summer of 
1567 entered the Low Countries with a veteran Spanish army, 
bent on rooting out heresy by military executions. Counts 
Egmont and Horn, who had refused to become revolutionists 
and foolishly imagined that their loyalty made them safe, were 
arrested, and in the next year were publicly beheaded. 

Alva had established a speclnl tribunal of 12 members, called 
by him, the Council of Troubles, and by the people the Council 
of Elood. Without regard to form or law, rank, sex or age, it 
coDdumtied and punished at pleasure. Hanging, beheading, 
quartering, burning, were every-day speclncles. ConRscatiotis 
only increased the nvsrice of Alva and bis satellites. With 
capricious despotism, he forbade marriage, as well as emign- 
tioQ, witliout bis special leave. All emigrant lords were smn- 
moned, and their property confiscated for non-appearance. At 
length, when, by the departure of Philip's sister the Ducheea of 
Parma, Alva was left uncontrolled, the people were driven by 
frenzy to become banditti and pirates, till the land was de80> 
laled with carnage and ruin. AJva himself boasted that bis 
executioners had put to death ]S,000 Netherlenders. 

It is not possible here to detail, how William of NasMn, 
prince of Orange, from small beginnings, rallied his unhappy 
countrymen. The struggle became horrible. The Nctherlaodors 
were not united, or their success would have been earlier. The 
Cstbolics were roused chiefly by Alva't illegal taxation, but wen 
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often thiown back od to the aide of Spain by dread of the in- 
tense ProtestantiBm which his cruelties had evoked. Wlien 
Haarlem had revolted, the Sptmiarda lost 10,000 men in the 
siege, and seven months of lime; and on capturing it by famine, 
butchered or drowned 2000 men of the garrison. ReprisaJa 
nntnrallj followed. Resistance liecame more stubborn thiin ever, 
and at last, in 1573, PhiUp recalled Alva, proclaimed an amnesty, 
and expected submission. 

It was too late. To trust him was impossible, and two more 
years of horror followed ; but when in 1575 the mild and tolerant 
Emperor Maiimilian II. attempted mediation with his cousin, 
Philip's deputies, after gaining three months time by pretended 
deliberations, refused any toleration for Protestants, and the 
war recommenced with impbcable violence. The roya! troopa 
openly revolted. On the 3rd of November, 1576, Antwerp was 
sacked and burnt by Spanish mutineers. Por three days, carnage 
and pillage went on. More than 600 private mausiona were 
burnt; 7000 citizens perished by sword, water, or Are. The 
Government at last, ashamed and horrified at the danger to 
which it was itself exposed from its own troops, proscribed 
the mutineers and called on all loyal subjects to aid in destroy- 
ing them. It summoned the States General; which (the viceroy 
liaving died suddenly) assumed command in the name of the 
King, and the Pacification of Ghent followed, by which 
Liberty and the Constitution appeared to be regained. One 
of the articles of th^ treaty was, the expuhion of all Spankh sol- 
dieri and oth&- foreigners. 

Philip's new representative, Don John of Austria, affected at 
first the greatest moderation, and confinucd tlie pacification ; but 
instantly proceeded to undermine it by treachery. His uncon- 
stitutional claims first gave alarm; next, his letters to Philip, 
intercepted and pabliahed by the King of France, made notorioua 
the usual perfidy of the House of Hapsburg. In consequence, 
the civil war revived in 157S, with new carnage. Even the 
Emperor Kudolf II. and the Pope were horrified, and offered 
mediation; but as PhQip obstinately refused toleration of here- 
tics, reconciliation was impossible. The Prince of Orange had 
already formed on Jan. 29th, 1579, the famous Union of Utrecht, 
in which five Protestant Princes cemented themselves indisao- 
lubly ; hut without alluding to Philip. But the next 
Sept. 29th, after Philip's fijial refusal of toleration, the'Estates 
of the United Provinces leuounced the sovereignty of Spain, 
and virtually commenced the Dutch Republic. 

Philip's revenge, was, to issue a ban against the Prince of 
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Ornnge, in wliich he " proscribes him as a public peert," tnA 

EromiseB to wlioever will deliver him np, dead or alioe, " in 
knds or money, at his choice, — the sum of 35,000 golden 
crowns; — to grant a free pardon to such person for all former 
offences of what kind loever ; — and to invest him with letters 
patent of Nobiliti." This was published on the 15t)i 

He had calculated rightly. A first assassin sent a ptatol 
bullet through the Prince's face from side to side, and was 
instantly killed by the guards. The pupers found on him, and 
evidence there elicited, proved that he held a bond from Philip 
for 28,000 ducats and other advautiigea, in case of his crime 
being successful. But thi: Prince recovered. A second assassin, 
in 1684, sent three balls into bis body, and killed him almost on 
the spot. This man was a fnuntical Catholic. By his own 
avoival he had received, not absolution only, but encoura^mcnt 
from ministers of his church, und an original letter is extant 
from the Prince of Parma to Philip, in which the Prince declares 
himself an accomplice in the deed. Philip was suspected by fail 
CDutemporaries to have afterwards poisoned this very Prince of 
Parma, as previously his brother Don Jolin of Austria. Saoh 
tales can seldom be tested; but their currency is a dreadful 
proof of the morality then known to exist in the Imperial Court. 
— The children of William's assassin received the money and 
rewards irhieb Philip bad promised. 

'the crime of political assassination is common to all despotio 
oligarchies, whether called monarchical or aristocratic; but in 
modern European History, no dynasty is more stained with it 
than the Austrian. No sooner did Austria obtain her first foot- 
ing in Hungary, than the Court assassiuated, first the Italiaa 
Orilti, and next the Hungarian Cardinal Martinuzzi ; although 
to the latter, Ferdinand I. was indebted for the sovereignty of 
Eastern Hungary and for the celebrated crown of St. Stephen. 
The Cardinal's ear, remarkable for a tuft of hair, 
Ferdinand by the assassin, in proof of bis fidelity. — The second 
Verdinnnd in like manner, having twice owed his safety and 
crown in the Thirty Tears' War to the talents of his general 
Waldstcin, was so irritated at that great man's advocating (on 
purely political grounds) some humanity towards Protestants, 
that he suspected him of treason, dishonoured him, and when the 
i.-fl'cct« of this OQ the onny were feared, assassinated him. Tha 
Court published a nanifesto, justifying the deed, and execnted 
many other persons, in pretence that h great conspiracy was to 
be quelled. Down even to recent times there is too full ground to 
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believe tliat Ibis atrocious mode of proceeding lias been pursued, 
aguinst no less signal a victim than the Archduke Alexander, 
palatine of Hungary. This prince was blown up iu his summer- 
house by firenorke, in 1795; being at tliat time notoriuusly 
nnder the displeasure of his brotber, the young Emperor Prancis, 
because of his avowed determination to respect the Huugoriua 
Constitution, to which he bad made onib. 

On the deposition of Philip, the Duke of Anjou was elected 
Protector of the Netherlands aud duke of Brabant, Lothier, 
Lirabourg, and Guelders. He consented to recognize William 
as sovereign in Holland and Zealand, and as lord of Frieslaud, 
though under homage to the Duke of Anjou. But the new 
protector was presently discontented with his limited powers, 
and conspired with his French officers against the liberty of the 
Flemings. He attempted to seize the principal towns by a. 
coup-de-main, but succeeded only at Dunkirk and Teimonde. 
He assaulted Antwerp in person, and was repulsed with dis- 
graceful loss. So terminated bis career in the Netherlands, 
before the murder of the Prince of Orange, whose career waa 
cut short before be could sign the Capitulation by which the 
Estates would have recognized him us their independent sove- 
reign. 

The Prince of Parma renewed the war in the name of Philip, 
and within a year bad reconquered what we now call Belgium. 
The depopulation of the country was fearful. Hundreds of vil- 
lages had been Hbanduned to the wolves. Packs of dogs, run 
wild, hunted down brutes and men. Fields, woods, roads, were 
frequently uudistinguishable j fur trees, weeds, and grass were 
mingled confusedly. 

On the other hand, Holland gathered up all its energies, 
and prepared anew for war ; nevertheless Antwerp was taken 
after a siege of 14 months. The Dutch got succour from our 
Elizabeth, which did them little direct service ; although, by 
diverting Philip's anger against England and engaging him to 
send the celebrated Armada to invade us, it exhausted the 
energies of Spain. Immediately after, Philip implicated himself 
in the civil war of France, to keep down the " twice-lapsed 
heretic" Henry of Navarre. Meanwhile, Prince Maurice of 
Orange made fall use of the time thus gained. The Eng^isli 
fleets pressed hard upon Spain. Philip was declining in yeaia, 
health, and spirits, and Holland at last recovered itself. It has 
since remained independent : but the Spaniards continued their 
warlike eiforts with great obstinflcj, bloodshed, and desolation, 
after the death of Philip, until 1607; when, after two years' 



negotiation, & truce for IS _vears was arranged on tbeSthofH 
April, 1609, under the guarantee of France and England. 

So at la^t ended the hoatilities of tbe House of Austria against 
their own people in the Netherlands, who escaped the usual 
slavery which that House inflicts, only by so powerful a diver- 
aion as that of England and France. 



IX.— BELGIUM. 

The residt of the Fortj Tears' War was to separate the his- 
tory of Belgium from that of Holland. Philip, a little before his 
death, gave his daughter iBabella in marriage to the Arcbdulce 
Albert, brother of the Emperor Eudolf, and with her as dowry 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, Albert got and kept the 
southern provinces, but could not reconquer the Butch Eepublic. 
Thus Belgium remained under the House of Austria. It re- 
verted to the Spanish branch by the death of Isabella without 
children, and remained as the Spanuk Netherlands until the 
peace of Utrecht, in 1713, when, theBourbon dynasty having fixed 
itself in Spain, Belgium was recognized as properly Austrian. In 
this interval Belgium had suffered far less by wars than Holland, 
and its governors had learned by the proximity of Holland the 
danger of drawing the reins too tight. The Empress Maria 
Theresa was also very popular in Belgium i but her son the 
Emperor Joseph, of Ilapaburg-Lorraiue, aiming at beneficial 
resiJts by lawless means, tried to rule despotically by Edicts, 
and roused at ouce the bigotiy and the free spirit of the Belgians. 
Insurrection followed, and in 17ifO seven revolted provbces de- 
clared the Kousu of Austria to have forfeited its sovereignty, ' 
and assumed the title of the United Belgian States. 

Belgium on this occasion had acted with a precipitation and 
excitement beyond aH previous precedent; nor do we for a moment 
compare the grievannes inflicted on them by Joseph II. to thai 
which Holland, Bohemia, Castile, Aragon, Germany, Hungaiy, 
had endured from sovereigns of this House without actually di»- 
owning ita sway. But it is certainly remarkable to see the dea- , 
potic tendeoi^ ao inveterate in this family, that Joseph, a man of J 
genius and of excellent inlentious, stirred up civil war in botk*j 
Belgium and Hungary by his violent mode of procuedbg. 
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X.— PEOTESTANTS AND MOORS OF SPAIN. 

The account alreaJy given of Philip II. 's behaviour to Protea- 
tants in the Netherlands, will enable the reader to inl'er how he 
was likely to deal in Spain, and we may speak of that man 
briefly. Philip's return to his native land, in 1559, was cele- 
brated by a vast number of ^cU of I'aith, as the surreader of 
heretics to be burnt by the Inquisition was named. On a single 
day, it was believed, &om two to three thousand persons in all 
parts of Spain were simultaneously arrested, and disappeared 
for ever j it being generally uncertain whether they were killed 
or in prison. The nature of the despotism makes it impossible 
to get authentic details ; but the archives of the " Holy Office," 
which have been brought to light in this century, furnish the fol- 
lowing result : — 

The totid amount of persons executed by the Inquisition 
in Spain alone, during the three centuries of its existence there, 
ia 33,000 persons burnt, and 291,000 condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, the galleys, or other peiiidtica. 

But we pass from Protestants to Moors, Philip first disarmed 
the Moors, as a precaution. He next forbade them to speak 
the Moorish language, or continue anything of a Mohammedan 
exterior: especially their women were ordered to show their 
faces in public miveiled. The Moors, chiefly of Granada, betook 
themselves to petitions, remonstrances, and protestations of 
loyalty ; but Plulip was obstinate, and drove them into rebellion, 
Don Jolni of Austria at length subdued the revolt ; upon which 
Philip sold ilie prisoners for slaves, and dispersed the rest of the 
Moors into the old provinces of Spain, None remained congre- 
gated or in their original seats, but the Moors of Valencia, who 
had not joined in the insniTeetion, and who were protected by 
the nobles of Valencia, as valuable vassals. 

But they were not to remain unmolested. In the next cen- 
tury Philip III. listened to the Archbishop of Valencia, who 
complained that the skill, industry, and frugality of the Valencian 
'Moors enabled them to live and thrive and monopolize commerce 
and wealth ; as a remedy for which, he advised to sell into 
foreign slavery all who were above seven years of age, and educate 
the children as real Christians. The landlords of Valencia 
warmly defended their vassals, but the determination of the 
Court was fixed ; and no sooner was the truce with Holland 
signed, in 1609, than prepnrationa were made for expelling the 
whole body. lu vain did the Valcnciun nobles implore and 
c 3 
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protest; the fatal edict eaine forth. Only six families in every 
hundtetl were allowed to he fempoj-arily retained by such nobles, 
in order to instruct their Christian aueeessors how to mnnage 
drains, aqueducts, rice grounds, sugHrworka.and other businesses; 
and besides these, children under four years of age might remain. 
But the Moors in indignation refused to leave their cliildren or 
to instruct the Christians in their arts. 

The fiist band of exiles, about 3D, 000, reached Africa safely, 
and were kindly received; but VBrious calamities fell on the rest. 
Many were shipwrecked, many robbed and murdered by their 
crews, many were slain when landed on the Barbary coast. Il 
is computed that 100,000 perished in some of these modes. In 
Spain about 30,000 had escaped to the mountains. War wai 
made on these, and they were quickly subdued. Three thousand 
were forthwith put to death, the childreo under seven years of age 
were given as pri^e money for the aoldieta to sell, and the rest 
were transported to Africa. All these horrors were perpetrated 
on dutiful, valuable subjects, who were not even pretended 
to hare committed any crime, who prof es»ed the Catholic religvm 
at tite order qf the Court, — and whose sole offences were, that 
tbey were of a different race, and were particularly industriouB 
and intelligent. 

But this was not all. The transportation had been very Cx- 
jicnsive ; Philip therefore taxed all the rwiaining Moors until he 
harl got enough to pay the expense of transporting them also; 
and then he finished his work. Some few Moors were supposed 
to have concealed themselves, and a, prize therefore was set oa 
their heads, as if ihey had been wolves. In this way did Philip 
in the course of a few months expel at least a wtillion of in- 
dustriotis, ingenious, innocent, loyal subjects. 

When such were the proceedings of the House of Austria to- 
wards Spain, we cannot wonder that Spain has been on the de- 
cline for more than three centuries. Kcr decline may be dated 
in fact fmin the day when Charles of Ghent, their first lovereiga 
of that House, made war ou the constitution of Castile ; though 
the impulse tn prosperity which the old free instilntions hiid 
Eiven. di^uised for a generation the insidious mischief of des- 
The decay was manifested before Philip II. was desd; 

KflUD is hanlly too strong a word for the slate of thing* 
Il Philip III. induced. 
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Tke greatest crime of the eighteenth century was tlie pnrtition 
of PoiDnd, by the joint force of Hussia, Prussia, and Austria, 
with the aid of a weak kiug who had been forced on to the 
throne of Polaud by the intnguea aud violence of Busaia. In 
this infamons plot the rehgioua Eiu press- Queen Maria Theresa 
would at first take no part ; hut at leugth, on finding that to 
oppose it waa Quixotic, while to be neutral waa to incur guilt 
and lose ita payment, she became au eager partner to the con- 
spiracy, and claimed Polish Galicia as pari of the kingdom (^ 
Sungary, to which it once belonged. 

Yet in fact, after conquering it by force, she held it by force, 
and did not reunite it to Hungary, nor impart to it any of the 
Hungarian freedom. It might be wrong to speak of the House 
of Hapshurg as violating any express engagements, oaths, or 
treaties, with their Galician suiijecta; who appear, from the day 
of the conquest, to have been pressed down under pure military 
domination. Reciprocally, however, since no moral union has 
arisen between these Poles and the House of Austria, they are 
surely justified in shaking off such a yoke whenever they are 
able. 

The miseries of Poland rose out of the fact that the com- 
monalty was enthralled to a caste of military nobles; and all 
attempts at reform were embarrassed by the intrigues and violence 
of Eussia, who extorted a treaty, which, under the name of pro- 
tecting the rights of the republic, gave her a pretext to forbid 
thedr reforming the injustices of their own institutions. CJali- 
eia partook in (his misery. Indeed the commonalty are largely 
of a different race, called Eutheniaus ; who have no happy and 
patriotic traditions concerning the ancient Polish freedom. The 
Polish nobility has long nuderstood the evU and danger hence 
arising ; hut since Austria, as a fixed part of her poUcy, keeps 
up enmities between the different races and classes in her em- 
pire, it has been impossible for the Polish nobles to destroy 
offensive feudalism, unless they could first get rid of Austrian 
interference. 

In the year 1846 a conspiracy was formed, the nature and 
extent of which is differently represented. Some call it a com- 
munistic scheme originating in Cracow, — supposed to have been 
got up by Austrian spies, — and highly offensive to the landed 
proprietors of Galicia. Others say that, it was really an exten- 
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sive plan for renewing Polish indcpendetice, in whicli the land* 
holders were largely concerned, aud that the Austrian Govern- 
ment liad gained a certain knowledge of it.* The latter account 
appears by far the more probable : but, whatever the cause, the 
acts of the Austrians are not doubtful. They sent agents amoug 
the Buthenian peasantry, to spread abroad the tale that Austria 
bad for three years abolished forced labour, but that the nobili^ 
continued to enforce it, and were contemplating e masaacre of 
the peasants ; in turn the Goyernnient offered them headinon^ 
for the wholesale slaughter of their nobility. The bribe was 
Buccessful. Without the trouble of a war Prince Mctlemich'a 
cabinet pitioured the assassination of all the principal men who 
were (or were believed to be) pianuing revolution ; and paid the 
price of blood openly to the assassins. To obtain accurate de- 
taib is of course difficult, when the accounts given by the suf- 
fering class are derided as en parte statements, and the dynastj 
is wise enough to remain wholly silent. It has, however, been 
stated publicly and without contradiction, that the Austrian 
ministry entrusted the raanBgemetit of this butchery to Szela, ■ 
man who was in prison for setting fire to his father's house, and 
for another horrible crime. He was set at liberty with other con- 
eicU : and dis^ised soldiers were put under his command. Tea 
shillings were offered for bringing in a nobleman dead, and five 
shillings for one alive. A list which was made out, of the per- \ 
sons massacred, contained HB'I- names ; but it is unctirlaia whe- 
ther this was complete. Females and children were among tha 
murdered, and an Englisliman, by name Fox. 

Thns to the middle of the nineteenth century, even when not 
inflamed by religious bigotry, the House of Hnpsburg nourishes 
enmity, cupidity, and ferocious murder, rather than allow % 
foreign people to escape from its yolce, — a pi-ople conquered by j 
its lawless conspiracy. — a people whicli has never owed to it any 
allegiance. Even supposing that to endeavour to escape from 
such a yoke were in itself a moral treason, deserving of death, yet ] 
the atrocity of confounding innocent and guilty by ibe general 
proscription of a whole order of men,-~the atrocity of demo- 
raliniDg a whole peasantry by holding out a pecuniary bribe to 
assassination. — is a form of wickedness, on which it does not 
appear that Russia has yet ventured ; a form of wickedness, 
which perhaps is not to be paralleled in the annals of modem 
Europe, except in the proceedings of the same dynasty under 

* A diipnlch of Hetieinieh siowi ihat tfai OoTgrDnicDt Vnfw at Um 
1 purpoHljr (Ud not ebsok it, in order to cut off all tba 
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It is not unimportant, to contrast the u 
dynattUa and lo peoples by the public i 
England. When questions were put ii 
cemin^ the Galiciau massacres, the Que 

uncertain phrases of general incredulity ; in consequence of 
which our journalists chose to treat the whole as a silly story 
hastily beliei'ed by an English noblenian whose name is indis- 
solubly associoted with sympHthy for oppressed Poland. Time 
passed on, and other subjects filled the public interest : in con- 
sequence few of us to this day are aware that the guilt of the 
Austrian Government in Galicia is a horrible reality. We need 
not Bsk, what mould have been said, if such a massacre had been 
perpetrated voluntarily by the peasants, or had been stimulated 
by a republican faction. We need not refer to hypothesis, or 
atep back to the September masflicrea of the first French revo- 
lutions; for we can refer to recent fact. In 1848 three men 
were killed by exasperated multitudes. Count Latour in Vienna, 
Count Lamberg in Pest, Count Bossi in Rome. What was the 
guHt of Soaai according to Soman law, must here be left doubt- 
ful ; certain it is, that the populace and liberal party of Bomo 
believed him to be morally guilty of high treason against law 
and hberty. Latour was a high criminal, uudeserviiig of mercy 
before any just tribunal. He had secretly stimulated rebels and 
robbers to invade Hungary, to burn the villages, to slaughter 
aiid torture the people. He had publicly on bis word of ho- 
nour disowned Jellachich, to whom he was privately sending 
ammunition, money, officers, and orders. As Austrian minister 
of war, he had given secret instructions to the Austrian officers 
in the Hungarian army, to light feebly against the Serbian ma- 
rauders, and rather to sacrifice the lives of their troops than gain 
any decisive advantage over the murderous enemy. Latour's 
treachery was come to light, and all Vienna knew it. He had 
ordered the German armies to march against Hungary, when 
the news arrived that his protege Jellachicli was on the march 
against Vienna. The Viennese populace discerned that he was 
attempting to crush the liberties of Hungary by German, and of 
Vienna by Croatian, levies ; they rose infuriated, and hanged 
Latour in the street. A third slaughter was that of the Hun- 
garian Count Lamberg, who at the mission of the Austrian 
dynasty accepted the unlawful and treasonable duty of becoming 
military dictator of Hungary, to put iiimaelf at the head of the 
Tolunteers who were assembling to repel Jellachich. The popu- 
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lace of Pest, discerning that thia was a new attempt to play into ' 
the hand of the public enemy, killed Lamberg on his way lo 
occupy the fortress of Buda. 

Because Eossi was stabbed in Eome, therefore, Eoman liber- j 
ties are to be annihilated, and a temporal Papacy to be kept on 
the shoulders of the Bomans by the aid of foreign armies. 
Because Latour was hanged in Vienna, thut eity is to be bom- 
barded, its citizens butchered in heaps, and the constitution, to 
which the Emperor had ^ven solemn assent, is to be ignored. 
Because Lamberg was slain on the bridge of Buda Pest, all I 
Hungary is to be laid waste by Rusao-Austrian power, its a: ' 
law prostrate', its indisputable rights exploded. Such is the logio | 
of leading journalists and of our stock-exchange : is it possible to 
believe it to be that of the Queen's ministry also ? 

£eeii c^fter the maaiuicres qf Galicia toere pafeotiy teell i 
not one oourt in Europe protested against them, not one royal ■ 
or dipUmudie pertoti withdrew 'jrota amiiy and oourttty witA tit § 
Murderera. If " Bed " republicans in the crudeness of passioa I 
kill a few eminently guilty men who cannot be reached by form I 
of law, our respectable classes and our statesmen sbaddet at I 
popular wickedness, and look on it as a justification of aqy 1 
amount of royal violence. But if an Austrian cabinet armi [ 
nightly assassins to butcher families in their homes, the news ii I 
first dented and derided, then prudently hushed up ; finally our I 
ministry avow that whatever weakens tiie Austiian dynasty would I 
be a European calamity. 



- XII.— HUNGAET. 

UxDER this word a vast subject remains, which must be too J 
summarily treated. 

Castile and Aragon lost their liberties by a single campaign, J 
so entirely were thfy surrounded by the overwhelming foroe offl 
thoir legal guardian. Bohemia, though hemmed in between Ger- J 
many and Hungary, wa* overpowered not at one effort, but Iqf | 
two wars. But Hungary, ou the eastern frontier of Christendoa* I 
with the fortress land of Transylvania and the marshes of tba J 
Tciss as its defence, struggled for three centuries against t 
pcrlidious dynasty. To tell all its crimes in these few pages 
impossible. 

Ferdband of Austria was friKly electi^d king of Huugary ii 
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1636-7; and from that date to 18S6-7 lie and his royal de- 
scendants perpetually broke the Coronation Oath on roany most 
cardinal points. To use the recent words of Count Tcleki, all 
the sovereigns of this dynasty have been perjured, except Iieo- 
pold II, who reigned only 18 months, and Joseph II., who, in 
order to evade the oath, refused to be crowned, and thereby 
made himself a foreign usurper and not a legitimate king. All 
his acts were for this reason declared invalid by himself on his 
deathbed. 

The pertinacious breaches of the Coronation Oath, were prin- 
dpallj the following; 1. protracted non-reaid^nce in Htmgaty, 
Against the positive words of the law, all the kings of this line 
were pernianeut absentees, and niost of them never lived a week 
on Hungarian soil. Unl'aithfulneaa on this point is that which 
estranged them, and eminently led to all their other offences. 
2. The appoinimff of foreigners to einil and miliiary a^ce. 
This has been done flngmntly and perpetually, in spite of per- 
petual remonstrance. 3. Introdueifig of foreign Iroopg, maiu^ 
pubUe treaties, and declaring war, without leave of the Diet. 4. 
Neglecling to summon the Diet otiee in eeery three years at least. 
6. Oppreseioji of the Protestants, against specific treaties. 

This violation of law and oaths was carried out in admi- 
nistrative details in a great variety of instances, even at the best 
time ; nevertheless the fortune of Hungary has been very dif- 
ferent under dilTerent kmgs ; and we proceed to mark out the 
general distinctions. 

The three hundred years, from 152B to 1626, is divisible into 
two periods at 1712, which is the year of the peace of Satmar. 
The first period, from 162G to 1712, is one of civil war against 
the kings so frequent as to be Blraost unceasing. The suffer- 
ings from foreign soldiery were great, even in peace, from the 
banning of the Austrian sway: horrible desolation followed 
under Rudolf II., a pupil of the Jesuits, and continued as long 
as Jesuits had the educating of the Austrian princes. In this 
long period of 18B yenra the liberties of Hungary were saved 
by a twofold support, — first, by great princes of Transylvania, 
men of genius and wisdom, as well as of unchanging reso- 
lution; — secondly, by the Turks; who, though hostile to Huu- 
garyns Christian, were soon discovered to be far milder masters 
than the House of Hapaburg. — In the beginning of those times 
fifteen-sixteenths of the Magyars were Protestant. The Turks 
did not interfere with their religion ; Kudolf II. and Ferdi- 
nand II. tried to murder every Protestant whom thoy could not 
convert. — The Turks did not interfere with local self-govern- 




ment, but were satisfied with moderate tribute and not 
homage: the AustriaDB could be satisfied with nothiug short of 
Tooting out all the institutions of Hungary, IdcdI as well as reli- 
gious. — The Turks observe treaties as faithfully us any nation of 
Christendom : the Austrians in that whole period never observed 
the treaties by which again and again and again they made peace 
with Hungary. Yet the English apologists of Austria* talk of 
her as having saved Hungary from the Turkish yoke ! 

Besides the aid from the Transylvanian prioces and the Turk^ ' 
the Hungarians had relief in the attacks made ou Austria by the ;{ 
French power. The victories of Blenheim and Eamihes went 
far to seal the doom of Hungary under the feet of Austria. 
But the Jesuite had fallen into disgrace, and the heir apparent 
of the Hapsburgs had been educated under other tuition. For 
the lirst time the Hungarians experienced generous treatment 
from that House, under Joseph 1. who, preferring a loyal peopis, 
to one conquered, crushed and resisting, madet with them thri 
celebrated peace of Satmar, which confirmed their ancient law antf | 
liberties, and gave to his dynasty the loyal obedience of tht^ 
Hungarians for another full century. This peace was negotiated 
with the cognizance and by the mediatioa of an English niid 
a Butch Ambassador. 

It may bo here proper to indicate what are the proofs of this 
fact, since an English Foreigu Minister has recently avowed that 
England knoKi nothing qf Hungari/ liui a» part oj the Amirvu 
Empire. In Archdeacon Coxe's History of the House of Austria, 
cb. 79. which treats of the years from 1705 to 1711, we read: — 
" Joseph I. redoubled his efforts to pacify the insui^nts [i. rj 
the Hungarian nation^. He opened a new negottatiou thrmigm 
the itttereention of the EnglUk and Dutch ntinUten, at Timai^' 
&c." No farther details appear in Coxe, but in Dr. J. A. Pee- 
ler's Gennau History of Hungary, vol. 9, p. 5S4, and in Prince 
Bakotzy's Histoire des Revolutions en Hongrie, vol. 2, pp. 341- 
340, we find the following facts. The preliminaries for the peace, 
as Coxe states, began at Timau (or Nagy Szombat], which was in 
1705 ; on the 13th October the conferences were opened bfr- 
twecn Count Wrntislaw (choncellor of Boheiaia) and Archbishop 
Paul Szechenyi, as representatives of the Emperor Joseph I, ana 

* In bti, lbs deplorable miigoiemnient of Hunimrjr bj Anitria ■! 
led te the conqueil of balk coiinLrici bj ilia Tucki. Virniu wu uied &1M|-I 
ihem, anljr by Sobieikf, king oF Poland, a.d. 1(1S», who iheieby embM I 
LeowiM I. lo indlcl horrible miHriei on Uaagaj. The " Bloody Shunblo' | 
of KpFriri mra betd in 1S8T. 

t The tmly wu not kctiully ligued till afler the deitli of JoMpb. 
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tke Conota Bercaenyi and Csiiky aa delegates of the UuDgsrian 
"Confederation," as the provisional Government of Hungaty 
called itself. Coie has explained its organij;ation. All the peers, 
prelates, oud representatives of the counties and cities of inaur- 
geot Hungary assembled in Diet at Szecscny, and after religious 
ceremonies from the Archbishop of Grati, iustituted a Confederacy 
similar to thai of Poland. The administration was confided to 
a Senate of 24 members, Eakotzy was elected Leader and ele- 
vated on a buckler by the principal peers : after which an oath 
of fidelity vras taken, and a vow not to conclude peace until 
their aneisHl righta were restored. As Mediator at the Con- 
ference, the English Government sent the Earl of Sundfrlaitd, 
then ambassador, to the Emperor, and Sir George Stqmej/, the 
secretary Us the embassy ; also the Dutch Government sent their 
ambassador Baron Rechteren, and Heer Hamel Sruyniux. It 
deserves particidar remark, that the Confederation objected to 
the credentials of the Earl of Sunderland, as implying censure 
of the insurgent Hungarians; since in them Queen Anne as- 
signed as a reason for her mediation her wish to stop farther 
bloodshed in an iugloriows druggie. The credentials were ac- 
cordingly altered by the English Government, which linaliy 
assumed a place as mediating between two independent powers. 
The negotiations continued for five or six years. When they 
had been broken off, in the winter of 1705-6, the Mediators 
took the initiative themselves. In a note of Jan. 15th, 1706, to 
exhort the Emperor and the Confederation to renew the nego- 
tiation. In conclusion the Mediators did not indeed pretend to 
guarantee the Hungarian constitution : being Maritime Powers, 
this was not desired of them. !But undoubtedly they had full 
official cognizance of the terms of the reconciliation; — they 
knew that the Emperor submitted to recognize the whole ancient 
constitution of Hungary, and all its laws passed with legitimate 
formalities ; and they have been perfectly aware that the House 
of Austria cannot violate the treaty of Satmar, without de- 
throning itself in Hungary, and putting the English Government 
in the same position towards insurgent Hungary now, as it was 
in 1705-12. 

In 1687 the Hungarian Diet (under military compulsion, it 
seems) hud voted to make the crown hereditary in the male line ; 
and this was not disturbed by the peace of Satmar. Bui the 
heir of the crown slillwas not king until he had been legiti- 
mately crowned, which implied his first taking the Coronation 
Oath. Besides this, ever since lfi22, the Hungarians have 
forced then' kings, prior to coronation, to execute a Charter, or. 
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88 it ia called, an Inaugural Diploma, (a docuinent in some regpeot 
aimilar to the Bohemiiin Rmersal,) which was a persotial coie- 
nant of every king with the nation. Yet neitlier has this hnd 
auy e£Fect. Maria Thereaa saved het kingdoms from a conspiracy 
of the great powera, by the zealous enthuainani of the U.ud> 
garians, in 1741, yet she too was false. In her long rei^ she 
eummoned the Diet but three times, and, against oath, ruled by 
Edicts. She renewed a solemn law, that the ministers of stata 
both for itUemal and for foreign aff'aira should be Hungariana ; J 
but she made her Hungarian ministry a sham and a blind, and ] 
ruled by means of her Austrian eabinet. Thia Queen aubtly 
undermined and porrupted Hungarian self-government and Hun- 
garian religion : her whole policy tvaa directed to evade the lanr, 
where she did not dare openly to defy it. Her son Joseph II. 
went further. He refused to take the Coronation Onth, and 
usurped power without that solemn engagement. He suppressed 
the munieipaliliea and county institutions of Hungary, and 
introduced a centralized system of paid German ofQcials, of 
coarse by means of foreign troops. When at hist the much- i 
enduring Hungarians rose to resist usurpations so undisguiie<^ J 
Joseph did not dare to persevere, since in Belgium and agniiist I 
Turkey he was alike unprosperous. On his deathbed, in 179(K 1 
he retracted all his offensive ordinances. His brother Leopold 
II. pacified the nation by solemn renewals of the Constitutios 
with additional guarantees.* His wise administration during k 
short reign of 18 months roused enthusiasm for the Crown, 
Bod effectually dissipated all jealousy of its encroachmenls. 

But Leopold was suddenly cut off, as is not doubted, bj 
domestic poison, and as the HuDgarians have suspected, — in 
order to introduce the old imperial policy. His young wm 
Francis, under evil guidance, and terrified by the scenes of »■ 
publican Paris, soon recommenced illegal arrests, illegal sen^ 
tences, and cruel executions. Yet Hungary nobly supported 
him against France. But whcu the Diet, in 1S07, iuveighed . 

* The coDftitulioul Uwi to whicb Leopold garo coiuent, were vittiul()r.« 
a mnewkl oT (olnnn irest}' bet»e«ii ibc Dilion and the dyiiuty. Amaqf 'V 
othin : " Hungiry. with ila Bppatiaget, ii a liee and indepeodeut liingdm^ J 
tlu( ii. compnniiHd with no other kingdom or people, ind to be govenMd hj 
it* lMndiliU7 king, when iFgidniklelj crowned, after ita own pacoliar k«B 
■od ciHtomt, and ddI after the Eubion of ihe othtr piovincti.* AIh I " HI* 
MuHtjt will call in Bungariana to the verj UiniilrroT StuU, and will Inaa 
of inlemal afiatri by laniaa at Huiigariniii, and (an\fa tSUin with an tl- 
tniitBre of HungBriani." AIm : " No laiei oc Kirice (hall be ieriod wilk- 
sul permiuion of the Diet. CKcept during fontgn inianon. DiitJ ibalt Iw 
i. ...... .. ._|^ ^ ihtm yean." 
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fl^inst maladministration of the finances, and moved in favour 
of Free Trade, — and again, in 1812, pToteated against the 
Austrian State- Bankruptcy, — Francis resolved to get rid of the 
constitution. The war came to an end, and he summoned no 
more Diets until compelled, after 13 years' interval. Meanwhile, 
he had done or attempted numerous illegalities, especially that 
of raising men and money by Ins edict. In 1824 he became terri- 
fied by the aspect of things, and in 1825 a Diet was summoned; 
and in this one reaped the law was thenceforward observed until 
1848. In consequence, that was a period of legal warfare by 
open constitutional means for the deatrnction of the many ille- 
g^ties in which the Court still pereisted. In fact, a large part 
of the duty of the Diet still consisted in opposing encroacliments 
of the prerogative, and complaining that the law was not en- 
forced by the ministry. This was ia itself a great hindrance to 
internal reform, by occupying time and energy. But besides, 
it was the craft of the Crown to impede nil reform which would 
content the un-Magyar population and cement ihem into a single 
nationality. By Edicts, now and then, good measures were 
Bought to be enforced : then the Diets and Aristocracy and 
County Assemblies had either to submit to a precedent highly 
dangerous to oonstitntional liberty, or to expose themselves to 
the imputation of being hostile to all reform. Even smaller 
improvements of the law were thwarted or vetoed by the Crown, 
unless the Diet were willing to purchase tbem by assenting to 
some evil principle. Thus at quite a recent period a veto was 
pat on a bill for expediting the adjudicature of commercial 
transactions, unless the judges were made mere nominees of the 
Crown, without any of their usual responsibility. Nor was it 
possible for the "nohiles,"* or patricians, to tax themselves for 
roads, bridges, and other material improvements ; for every such 
bill was thwarted by tfie Crown insisting that all the proceeds 
of the new tales should be made over to it irresponsibly : and 
the Hungarians had proof in their vast Crown Estates, (which 
were ali unprofitable in Auairian hands,) that to vote money to 
the Crown was naefesa. The Austrian ministry used the Crown 
Estates of Hnngary as a job of patronage for themselves ; re- 
proached the Hungarians for the backward state of their country; 
refused to allow its improvement, unless tliey (a purely foreign 
body) had the doing of it ; and lastly, by their scribes and jour- 
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nnlists did not cease to poison the miiid of Europe with the 
idea of Hungarian " bnrliarism." 

A aeries of VBliinble laws were prepared by the Opposition in 
the autumn of 1S47; and several of them bad been carried, 
when the French Bepublic broke on tbe world in Feb. 1848. 
The Hungarians immediately feared a new war of the despotic 
powers against France, and a recurrence of their old miseries ; — 
the Crown ruling without Diets, and excuaing itself by its pre* 
tended privilege to raise troops and tuxes when there vtaa dan0er 
0/ inoimon. All felt that an onward move was essential, to 
secure their hereditary laws. 

The timid Conservatives of the Diet, who desired the aamft J 
measures as the Opposition, but, from long experience of th« I 
desperate atrocity of the Court, feared to press it too hard, noir 1 
felt sure that tbe dynasty would give way to their just demanda. ' 
The Galician raassncres bad exceedingly terrified the selfish part 
of the great proprietors, and made all to feel the extreme 
importance of terminating feudal quarrels. In consequence, 
the whole Diet cnme over to the side of the Opposition, and 
Butthyanyi and Kossuth found themselves leaders of a ujiited 
nation. Kossuth proposed a petition to tbe king, which waa 
carried unanimously, to restore that pobtical condition whidi 
had subsisted when Hungary elected its hrat king of the Home 
of Hapsburg, viz. by re-establishing parliamentary power in the 
other kingdoms — Bohemia and Vienna. All felt that the ex- 
tinction of liberty in them was the pennanent enuse of inischief 
to Hungary; and a large deputation from both Chambers carrie^J 
the petition to Vienna, where an unforeseen result quickened than 
deliberations of the Court. The Viennese took heart at thil 
events of Paris and the debates in Hungary, and made insurmo* V 
tion: the same had abo taken pince iu Italy: tbe tottering 
dynasty gladly crept beneath the shadow of Kossuth, and garo 
solemn assent to the splendid series of legislative and aduuDia* 
tmtive reforms. 

But while making oath to Hungary, the royal House was 
plotting \a break tbe oatbi and betook themselves as in Oalicia 
to ferocious craft. Agents were sent to stimulate tbe Serbi to 
make murderous inroads into Hungary. Jellaehieh was nuda 
Oovcmor of Croatia bi^ore Batthyanyi had received the fonnal bk- 
vestment as premier, and then it was pretended that Batthyanji'a 
cuiicurreim wns not needed. Jellachicb preached French repub- 
lieonistn, stirred tip the Croats to rebel, used military terroriam 
to pack the Croatian provincial Assembly with men hostile to 
Hungary, and raised an army to march against the HuDgariao 



capital. It waa for some time a mjBteiy why the Hungarian 
troops were so very ill ltd against the miirUerous Serhs : this 
was afterwards explained, when they found the Serbs to be under 
the command of Austrian officers, with the Emperor's commis- 
sion. On July 2nd the Palatine Archduke Stephen opened 
the new Diet in the Kin g's name; denounced the Serbian and 
Croatian movements as revolts, and exhorted the Diet to take 
active measare* for eujtpreiswi/ them. With the least possible 
delay they voted bills for raising money and troops; but after 
two months had been spent in various ways, the King pvi Ais 
veto QH the Bilk, without assigning any reason, though a deputa- 
tion of 100 members of the Diet went to Vienna to implore his 
assent. It was already manifest to all that the Court was 
perfidious. The generals in the Himgarinn army had been 
tampered with to fight feebly against the Serbs. Jellachich, 
who had been proclaimed a rebel, was now declared to have 
"proved his unalterable fidelity to the House of Hapsburg;" 
finally, his despatches to Latour were intercepted, which revealed 
everything even to the populace of Vienna. 

When dangers so extreme surrounded Hungary,— when her 
! nearly all abroad, and her generals (reared 
ee) proved treacherous, — when the heart of 
md all feared the fate of Bohemia, — one 
lOur of Huugary, and with her honour her 
wiiole future. Kossuth called the people io arms. Volunteers 
assembled, defeated Jellachich, captured his reai^uard of 10,000 
men, with stores and ammunition; raised Huugary into enthu- 
siasm, but drove the perjured Hapsburgs into still more head- 
Jong courses. 

On the arrival of the news, orders were sent to the Austrian 
forces to invade Hungary from all sides. A royal rescript was 
signed by Perdinand on October 3rd which dUmhed the Diet, 
forhade all actum of the munimpalitiea, superseded all tribunaU 
bg martial late, and made Jbli^chich: cieil and military 
governor of Hungary, testing in hint an expressly-unlimited 
despotism, and giving him power of life and death. Such an act, 
even from the legitimately -crowned king of Hungary, was not 
merely in all parts null and void, but was equivalent ipso facto 
to an abdication, since it was a rescinding of ihat constitution 
which made him king : yet the Hungarians did not, even so, 
declare (he crown forfeited ; they merely prepared to resist the 
illegality. 

The war which followed is in itself a history. The barbarous 
burnings, slaughterings, and tortures inflicted by the Sorbs were 
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presently backed up liy similar ferocities of the Wallacks wM 
Transjlvania, stirred up by Austrian oiiicers. Yet the devotetlB 
self-aacrifice of Hungary triumphed. In March, 1 8+9, seven great t 
victories were won by them in the open field against the trained 
tinnies and the most experienced generals of Austria. In April 
the host of 150,000 men which had invaded the countiy was 
everywliere in rapid retreat, aliattered and disoi^amzed. 

lUng Ferdinflnd was on imbecile, little removed from an 
idiot ; but he was morally too good for the convenience of the 
dynasty. He hud refused in Hovember to sign the oommis- 
aiona far invading Hungary, because auch an uct waa a breach 
of hia Coronation Outh. — He bad in consequence been dethroned 
by a secret cabal, bis abdication having been eittorted from him 
by his family and aome of the cabinet. The same conspiratora 
placed on the throne hia young nephew Francis Joseph, a pupil 
of the Jesuits, who being only 18 years old, and having taken 
no Coronation Oath, would be a pliant tool of the " camarilla," 
or secret cabinet. Moreover the Czar Nicholas had been impor* 
tuned to give aid in Transylvania, if requisite; and in prepara- 
tion for this, be violated the neutrality of Turkey by invading 
Moldavia and Wallachia in November and December, 184S. 
Soon after, when Bern gained successes in Transylvania, the 
Russians entered with 20,000 men; all of whom were shortly 
driven out again. The Austrinn cabinet pretended to the 
European powers that the Hussians had not come at their invita- 
tion, ial at the rei/«eat of tie SajwK loxtia of Transylvania, Is 
save them from Bern's "atrocities," and not with any poUtiod'^ 
ol^ect, but solely " in the cause of humanity." This pretenw J 
waa admitted so courteously' by France and England, f 
Huasia perfectly discerned she would meet no impediment f 
either power. 

Early in April it was notorious that the Russian nnnies n 
on their march, at the avowed invitation of the llapabar_ _ 
The Hun(;ariau nation, having already victorioualy earned iti 
indcpendonw. proclaimed that House to have forfeited the crown, 
and made Kossuth governor during the continuance of the 
struggle. Even with the aid of Serbs and Croats and the entire 
disposable force of Russia, Austria could not have been saved 
without the treachery of the Hungarian general Oorgey, who 
might have dictated pc^ce in Vinrna before the Russians could 
have time to enter. But perfidy has triumphed. The Hoi 

■ The RDurian umin hud Kcupied the Turliiih prnvinn 
Sunn lawni hid crrr bfsrd thp mmc nf Bern, uid an ' ' 
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Austria hns consummated the dnrling object of her ambition,— 
to anniliilatc the laws and liberty of Hungary. Nobody now 
knows what is law there. If a mnn is an'ested in his bed and 
carried to prison by night, it is a political ofl'ence in his wife to 
tell next day that he has been so treated. Bights of property, 
rights of law, rights of religion, rights of speech, are all gone : 
the tasgatherer, the hangman, and the soldier domineer over the 
nation which in 1S09 resisted the enticing of Napoleon I. to 
forsake their unworthy icing. 



XIII.— CROATS ANT) SERBS. 

The render mny be at a loss to imagine, by what ingenuity 

the Austrian cabinet induced the Croats and Serbs to act so fierce 

and dreadful a part against Hungary, lliese races have been 

pnrposely kept in barbarism bj Austria, in order to furnish her 

\ with an unlimited supply of aoldiera, who are pressed into her 

L- armies by conscription ; and along what is called " the military 

I frontier " were deprived of all the liberties of Hungary. This 

I illegality was one of the staniling grievances perpetually com- 

i.ptamed of by the Diet: yet the Austriaii officers and agents 

|:iiad so long laid the blame of every evil on the "tyranny of the 

roud Magyars," that the ignorant people believed it. The 

mba are of the Greek Church, and have been protected by the 

Hungarian Diet from the persecutions of Catholic Ausiria ; yet 

W» Serbian patriarch, from hostihty of religion and race, proved 

I » supple tool to the Hapsburgs in stirring up the fierce and wild 

I people to deeds of blood and plunder. 

■ But it was necessary also to act on their political ambition. 
Jellachich, as we have said, at the mission of the Austrian ca- 
binet preached " Liberty, Prntemity, Equality," in Ci'oatia, 
promising to the silly Croats that they, instead of " the proud 
Magyars," should be the dominant race in Hungary, — and this, 
at a moment when the Diet had just extorted Ferdinand's assent 
to laws which put all races on a perfect* equality. Similar 

• The use of the Magyar language in iJu Nunjariaa Diet wai no vioU- 

n at equality ; for nomc one language was neceaiary to be selected, to 

' Isinier dayi it wai Latin, which, being a dead Unguage, «a> much harder 

■ a than the Magyar; and wa< igjiained by iha Auitriaiu merely 

: impeded eloquence and permasion. and ilopped all relarm. Tfaa 

I OioMa did not abject to the uie of Magyar in tha Csutnt Diet ; but wlien 
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absurdities deceived the Sfirba, Instead of being subjected to 
the Diet of Hungary, ihej were to be a natioa of tliemaelrea, 
ill direct communication with the great Emperor at Vienna, and 
were to be free from the dishonour of waiting on the good plea- 
sure of a Hungarian ministry. In the firm belief that Austria 
was eager to strengthen their nationality and their local priri- 
leges, and exalt them above the Magyars, these rode natii 
entered upon their fratricidal missions, — the Serbs ferocioui 
the Croats stupidly. Civil Croatia has many educated claw 
and the Croatian provincial Assembly well understood the ti 
state of things. Jellachich could do nothing with it, till he lit 
reconstituted It by violence ; his partizans were the young re- 
publicans, or the uneducated boors. The Serbs are a more ener- 
getic race, but more entirely barbarous. 

No sooner was the war ended, tlmn both nations discovered 
that they had been made cats-paws. The exaltation promiaed 
them by Austria proved to be community of depression : every 
particle of freedom which they previously enjoyed has been 
taken awny, and at last they understand that the Magj-ars wi 
their friends and protectors. This is a lesson which will not 
lost upon them at the next commotion. 



XrV.— THE STADION CONSTITUTION. 

The Bohemians hove been similarly deluded. By the macb 
nations of the Austrian cabinet they also were seduced into till 
stupid idea, that the Hnpsburgs were willing to establish a 
slitutional rule, in which the Scluvouic element would prevai 
By playing on this Bohcminn vanity, the cabinet controlled iT 
votes of the Vieimese Parliament, in August and Scptembei^ 
1848, and prevented it from espousing the cause of Hungsiy 
against the treacherous Austrian ministers, or even receiving a 
communication from the Hungarian Diet which appealed to it u 
mediator. The Bohemians were amused by the promise of a, 

latin mt tsid uid«, thcj' wiitied In Die tht CmnllBn, and nnl At Magyar, 
in their own invTince ; and Ihif, KStet long dibaUi, mu finoKti amadtd U 
(Am bj Iha Dirt, It hsd pn'iDUily bntn rcfuKd to Ihem hj the Crsirn, 

Bnglithmfn do not think thcjmre apprcuive to Wb1». in claiming llwt 
Bngliih, and not Welih. ihlll bv talked in ihe Londnn Parlument. Thai 
Qennui ind Bngliih journHliiK make it ■ grni lin in the Hui]'an. ts hav* 
" appMited tbo CrMtian luiguage," tutilie* how littU irgament thai aU* 
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new and comprehensive constitution, whicli would fuse all Hun- 
garj into the Austrian Empire, and give an enormous prepon- 
derance to the Sclavonic races ; among wbich the Bobemian, as 
the moat highly educated, would forsooth be dominant. 

This coiiatitutiott waa given to the world, — on paper, in the 
opening of March, 1849, having been signed by the young Em- 
peror after tbe battle of Kapolno (Feb.), which was lost by 
GSrgey'a disobedience, and waa aecepted aa the final bloir to 
Magyar liberty. This paper-conBtitution is known by the name 
gf Count Stadion, then AustriHii Home Secretiu-y, It provided a 
Parb'ament at Vienna, iu which Italians, Austrian^, Bobcmians, 
Galicians, Magyars, Croats, Serbs, Wallacks, &c., &c., should sit 
tf^ether. The Sdavonians were told that they would have a 
clear majority in it, and the Magyars were assured that it waa a 
Jar better constitution than the old one of whicb they were so 
absurdly enamoured. All municipalities were abolished, and 
bureaucracy made universal ; so that Hungary would be governed ■ 
by German paid officials. 

This absurd and arbitrary scheme, commencing with the 
avowal " Hungary exists no longer," roused those Magyars who 
nr^ously hat! been lukewarm, — the ukra-tories of Hungary ; 
but it prolonged the delusion of the Bohemians, who indeed 
well deserved'to be cheated. This constitution did its work, in 
Iceeping the Bohemians firm to Austria until the Austro-Hussiau 
armies had annihilated the liberty of Hungary. Nolhing more 
was aaid of the constitution for near two years ; and then, — 
the young Emperor proclaimed its abolition! 

Thus Austria cheats her foolish tools equally with her legal 
and loyal subjects, and proclaims to aE Europe that a weapon 
gf her rule is low trickery as well as fierce perfidy. The bom- 
bardment of Prague had been forgiven by the Bohemians, in 
their eagerness for Sclavonic supremacy. It remains to be seen 
wiiat new bait for their credulity the ciali of the U^psburgs will 
inreot. 



XV,— AUSTRIAN ITALY. 

In the year 1508, Maximilian I., in the infamous league 
of Cambbay, agreed to divide the territories of Venice, his 
ally, with his enemy Louis XII. of France. The Pope and the 
King of Naples took their share in the spoil. By this measure 
the House of Austria got possession of Dalmatia. 
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The Milanese territory fell into the grasp of Charles of Ghent, 
— in the era at which Ilalj was placarded to all Europe as the 
prize of the strongest, — and it continued with the Spnnish 
Hapsburgs until their race was superseded by the Bourbons dd 
the throne of Spain. After the war of the Spanish Buccession, I 
the great powers decided (a.d. 1713) that Anstria must havB 1 
the Milanese. She has kept it for her own convenience ever | 

In the French republican war, the Austrian and the PrenoE J 
armies trespassed at pleasure on the neutral territory of Venice^ T 
and plundered it alternately. In 17'J7 Bonaparte made with ] 
Austria the league of Campo Pohmio, by which Austria ceded 
to France both Belgium and the Milanese, and received in com- | 
pensation — half the possessions of Yeuice, a power whose nea- 
tnility they had forcibly compromised. Environed by their joint ] 
forces, Venice could not resist. The Austriuna, on entering I 
banished all persons known for patriotism and spirit, as if the^ J 
had been rebels against a legitimate Government. Iti the cloM 
of 1S05, they were forced to yield to Bonaparte both Venetia 
and Dalmatia: nevertheless, on the fall of Bonaparte, when tho 
French troops had been expelled by the active exertions of the 
Italians, Austria mnrehcd-in her armies and occupied these ' 
territories as her inalienable right. 

Now for the first time, aa far as we are aware, she assumed ] 
constitutional pretenoe* towards Italy. It was indeed the i 
newed age of fictitious constitutionalism. England was at tha 1 
height of her reputation. Her inexhaustible resources, the un- 
changeableDesa of her policy, the safety and grandeur of bor | 
Crown, seemed all to be linked with her parliamentary oonstitn 
tion. By promising a renewal of the ancient national right*, J 
modified only by new neoessities, the German princes had r»- I 
animated their people. Sicily still retained her old, but reformed, J 
Parliatnent : similar institutions were promised to Naples and ' 
Piedmont, and Austria felt the need of hypocrisy in the Lom- 
bardo-Venelian kingdom. In effect, Engliid did give to France 
nnder the restored Bourbons a parliamentary Government, and 
Alexander guaranteed a highly -liberal constitution to the king- 
dom of Poland ; which made it decorous for us to accept and 
sign the Treaty of Vienna. At that crisis, the voice of England, 
if it had Ifoen raised ngainst the treachery of the Icings, would 
have ttrmetl nil Germany, Poland, and Italy. To win our eon- 
Mnt wa» cflscntinl to Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and it proved 
nrj easy. 

Austria at this time engaged to govern Lombardy aod Venetu 
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as Italian nationalities constitutionally united to lier cronu, and 
drew up into schedule, as a sort uf Charter, the canstitution 
which was to be established. The army was to ha strictly na- 
tional, all the officers as well as privates heiug ItaUans, except 
a few of the chief generuls. The entire of the civil service also 
were to be Italians, Except the viceroys aad a few eminent offi- 
cials. The National UniYersities were to be under Italian Pro- 
fessors. There were to be Hepresentative Aasemblies with 
freedom of speech, aiid the right of receiving petitions against 
any malversations of the Executive. Preedora of the press was 
guaranteed under fixed legal regulations. la short, it was pro- 
claimed, that the National Independence, tc/tic/i Aad been op- 
jfresaed by Napoleon, was now to be recovered. 

Besides all this, the Austrian dynasty won for itself at that 
crisis the active support of the nobility of Lombardy, by pro- 
mising to them definite privileges wluch might not be secured, 
if, by heading a purely republican movement, they were to expel 
the Austrians. The EngUsh plenipotentiary was easily amused 
by verbal proraiaea, and possibly only wanted on excuse for 
gratifying the imperial friends who showered on him presents of 
diamonds. 

But no sooner was Austria in foil possession, than the Italians 
discovered that every single promise was a trick and a falsehood. 
The executive Govemmeut indeed was for five or six years mild. 
The press and speech were practically free and many personal 
faTOurs were shown to individual nobles ; but not one of the 
institutions guaranteed to them was established. Like the "Sta- 
dion Constitution," they were never intended to exist, except on 
paper. The nobility were the first to be discontented, — as uni- 
fcwmly happens with those whom Aostria makes her tools; and 
in 1821), when constitutional revolt broke out in Naples and 
Sicily, the Italian patricians of the north began to plot similar 
movements. In 1821 was the arrest of Silvio Peliico, Confalo- 
nieri, and other noblemen ; and thenceforward the rule of Austria 
haa been one of undisguised military violence. 

The Italian movements for freedom, during 1846 and 1847, 
under the aaspices of Pope Pius IX., reached Lombardy as well 
as Naples, Sicily, Tascany, and SBrdinia. The people of Milan 
endeavoured to coerce the Government into liberal measures by 
the most inoffensive of all forms of battle, — by abstaining from 
tobacco, snuff, and the lottery, which brought revenue into the 
imperial coffers. Marshal Eadetsky, the Austrian commander, 
avowed the doctrine that "three days of bloodshed yield thirty 
jears of peacBj" and in order to infuriate the soldiery, a hand- 
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bill full of insults and threats against them was concocted i 
printed by the police, ■which purported to be from the Milanese, 
On the 3rd of Januaiy, cigars and brandy were abundantly give 
to the soldiers, who at last in the evening, when sufficiently 
drunk, were sent out into the streets with drawn swords, and at- 
tacked whomever they met. Sixty-one persona were carried off, 
severely or mortaiJy wounded, to the hoapiiala ; the police having 
previously given orders to prepare carriages and beds. Some of 
the sufferers, who recovered, were doomed to iuprisonment aa 
malefactors, — probably because they would otherwise have beeu 
thenceforwai'd dangerous enemies. The Monjuess D'Aieglio, 
since prime minister of Sardinia, adds : " I at first believed it to . 
be a calumny, — untQ I was forced to admit the fact, — that tie 
Moatirf* of the priaoners reniahied undreiiied ; in consequence of 
which, two of them died of gangrene, and the rest uuderwent 
extreme danger." 

Five days afterwards, another military outrage wa» committed 
in Pavia, and others in other garrisons ; this being, it seems, the 
Austrian mode of quelling the spirit of insurrection. But natu- 
rally, when the French revolution came in February, the result 
was, an uprising in Lombanly. Vienna was simultaneously re- 
volutionized. Eadetsky, who had been bcateu out of MiJaD, 
received orders from Vienna to make peace. He disobeyed 
orders, rightly judging that the royal House would thank him for 
opposing a ministry which they had unwillingly accepted. Yet 
even so late as July, the Hapaburgs kept np their renewed pre- 
texts of constitutionalism and nationality. On the S2nd of that 
month, the Archduke John opened the assembly at Vienna in the 
name of the Emperor, with a speech breathing amity and good- 
will towards all parts of the Empire, and said of Italy in per- 
ticular :• " The war in Italy w not directed against the libertiet 
of the people of that country. Its real object ia, to maintain the 
honour of the Austrian arms in presence of the Italian Powers, 
ai the same time recognizing their naiionaiity." The result 
shows, that this, as on every other occasion, was a mere cheat 
and n blind, intended at the moment to win over a party among 
the Italians, as also among Hungarians and Eohemians, — to 

■ Tbe Hunearian Diet, and Koainth perBonally, kBVe been rejiroacbed by 
nppoBJte paitiei on oppoNte groundi, in ihe itiacier a[ tbe Huiigacinn levioi 
airainit Italy. Lord fonsonby, and our offioisl undt^rliuge uiid joumoli, 
the Hungarian for iial giving Iroopi igainit Italy ; Lihnuli (includ- 
ing even Mc, Waller Kelly) have ailaelwd them foe giving troops. The«fl 
tippDsite accusation! may eurcly neulraliee one nnother, ^he real fact) are 
too iwmpbcated to be accaralely atated m the cooipHu oi a nal«. 
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satisfy the coDBtitutioaal aspirations still domiDnnt in Yicnna, 
and to separate England from sj^mpathy witli tim Stu'diniun nriiis. 
Poasiblj theArchduke Joliuwus peraonally sincere; but In suck 
a dyuaaty, the good intentions of one prince are powerless. — To 
tell the horrors that Aastiia has since perpetrated, is here im- 
possible and needless. But her first act on entering Milan is a 
comment on her respect for Ilaliaa nationatily. An edict was 
issued thnt alt the men found in Milan hetween 18 and 40 yeart, 
after 8 o'clock in the evening, should be immediately enrolled 
in the Croat regiments, and sent across the mountnins. Less 
than 13 hours was allowed for those who preferred exile and 
destitution. After this we cannot wonder that the Italian exiles 
are counted hy tens of thousands. 

All diplomacy is false and unjust, which pretends that the 
Austrian dynasty is a legitimate Government in Lombiirdy. A 
power, which dates its possession of a country from a centuiy 
back without any growth of loyal seutioaeut; — which in the last 
38 years has made itself more and more bated by every cliiss ; a 
power which has falsified every solemn and public declanition, 
and stands only hy overwhelming armies of foreign soldiery, — 
which affects raonil sanctions no longer and believes in no alle- 
giance, — is simply at tear with the uation, and is in militnry 
occupation of its territory. Foreign statesmanship, which dis- 
guises this fact and bestows names of moral dignity on military 
oppression, tends to accumulate hatred against all royal persons 
as mutual supporters of one another without any regard to moral 
right or wrong. 

When a nation is crushed by foreign armies, as northern Italy 
now by Austria, any third power strong euougli to interfere in 
favour of the oppressed needs no other moral justitication than 
to point to the bare state of the facts. But if its own diplomacy 
has disgnised those facts, it becomes exceedingly hard for it so 
to act as justice, humanity, and farsighted wisdom require. The 
strength of despots is in diplomacy, through which they paralyze 
the support of right by its only possible guardians. Since the days 
of Demostlienea and of Philip of Macedon, it has been notorious 
to all educated men, that the despot, who communicates hia 
counsels to none, who is master of the whole resources of his 
nation, who pursues his plans undeviatingly but secretly, — has 
infinite advantages over free States both in negotiation and in 
the first outbreak of war. The only means of resisting him, is 
by rallying popular enthusiasm. Hut this is made difficult or 
impossible by free States, when they are so senseless as to allow 
any oommuuicalions with him to he secret. 
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XVI.— SICILY. 

A FEW words oil Sicily are here appropriate, though that 
couutry has long ceaeed to be an Austriaa pKisseseion. lt> 
calamities neTerthdess recommenced from a marriage of its kin^ 
into the House of Austria. 

After the war of the Spanish succession, the moral dignity of 
the Sicilians was severely wounded by the mode in which tb^ 
were handed from Spain to Savoy and from Savoy to Austria at 
the pleasure of the great powers : and in 1734, when the Bonr- J 
bon Philip V. of Spain reconquered Naplea, the Sicilians aided 1 
him to expel the Austriaos from Sicily slso. His son, Don i 
Carlos, was received gladly as Iting of Naples and of Sicily, — ; 
two crowns, with two mitiotiiilities,~-and with him begins tha j 
constitutional reign of the Bourbons over " the two Sicilies," as I 
the kingdoms were called. Sicily had retained all her (iD^ent 
institutions, which date as far back as those of England; and i 
from 1734 till nearly the end of the century she advanced i 
slow but steady improvement and general prosperity. The fatal \ 
change came, when her king Ferdinand married Caroline i^ I 
Austria, and by the Influence of the Emperor Francis com-* [ 
mcnced attacks on the Constitution. It was saved, first, by the J 
vigour of the Sicilians, and secondly, by the arms of Euglaiid, I 
who, afler the marriage of Napoleon with Maria Louisa of 1 
Austria, discerned that the King of Sicily was become a men i 
tool of France. We therefore aided the nation against the Xwf J 
of Sicily; aud after many months' negotiation, the King in 1818 1 
took solemn outh to certain reforms aud a new charier adapted I 
to strengthen the public liberties. When we withdrew from Iha I 
Island on the fall of Napoleon, our ambassador issued a pro* I 
cbmation that England was the ally and friend of t/m Sicilian I 
nation, and Ike protectreit and lupporler of ibe recent reform, | 
Nevertheless, immediately after the Congress of Vienna, in c 
se<|uvuce of a secret treaty between Austria and Naples, tbtt 1 
Kliig overthrew the constitution and reigned despotically. Eng> 
laud did not even protest! In 1830 Sicily rose against 1 
usurping King; so did Naples) nnd constitutional royalty v 
re>eslablished. Sut Austria, in fulfilment of the secret tieahr, J 
msrohed her smiies In, and overthrew the liberty of both tu 1 
Sicilies. Again England neither interfered, nor protested, e 
lessened her demon strn lions of friendship to either power. 



XVII,— WHAT IS ALL THIS TO ENGLAND? 

In nnswer to the question, Wliat ia all this to ua ? we may 
conBider what England has done in the mntler.^what ahu might 
have done, — how she is already afFectet!, — and what threatens 
her in XhefiiiaTe. But lest these topics make a volume in them- 
selves, we must be extremely concise. 

1, We HAVE done much to establish the power of Austria, 
without once taking or asking any guaraotee that the poiver 
should be well used : we therefore are uot unentangled in her 
gmlt. We played a principal part in winning for Austria, the 
battle of Bleuheim, — which enabled her to recover lier position 
in Hungary, — and soon after, in winning the battle of Ra- 
milies ; without which she could not have conquered tlie Mila- 
nese. We were mediators between her and Hungary iu the 
treaty of Satmar, a.d. 1713, which reconciled Huugary to her 
crown, and guaranteed the Hungarian constitution. We were 
anient allies to Maria Theresa, wheu the formidable conspiracy 
was made to despoil her of her crowns. In those wars our 
Government contracted a great debt, for the sake of Austria, on 
which our nation has ever since been paying yearly interest. In 
the great war against France, we lent to Austria ieventifen millioaa 
aterliog;, not n shilling of which baa been repaid. If we dealt 
with her as unceremoniously as with Lahore or Birmah, we 
might take possession of Lombardy and Venice in order to repay 
ouraelvea. We heeame parties to the treaty of Vienna, seduced 
(willingly or unwillingly) by fair words ivhich promised con- 
stitutions. We thus gave our influence (at that moment im- 
mense) to establish Austria in Venice and in another slice of 
Poland, — territories lawlessly seized during the French war, 
without aoy shadow of historical right. It avails not to say 
that we were not able to expel any of the invaders from Italy or 
Poland at that moment: tliere was nothing to force our pleni- 
potentiary to sign the treaty. By signing it we gave our assent 
to a worse despotism than Napoleon's, and, through the devo- 
tion of onr statesmen to routine, we have disabled ourselves to 
this day for supporting European liberty and law. 

2. "What might England have done?" Many people seem 
to fancy that we were powerless 1— Not to run too far back, let 
us contine the question to the last five years. It is then safe to 
reply: 

a. Our ministry might have published in the spring of 1348 
the despatches of Mr, Blacfcwell, our envoy at Presburg j which 
iu fact did not come to light till months after the fall of 
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Hungary, wlien elicited from tiie ministry by a motion in P( 
liament. — If they had been given to tlie pubJic as soon a 
ceived, the English nation would bave understood the can 
Hungary and the treacheriea of Austria a full year euriier. 
our foreign minister had, in his place in Farliumeut, expouni 
to us the happy erent, that in the East of Europe ~ 

land had arisen, — a free but royalist nation, wannly loring tl 
example and the rery name o( England, — a nation which (in. tl 
words of the Archduke Charles) " sought for reform only by 
legal and constitutional means," — so that while we looked with 
terrible interest on France, we were able to regard Hungary with 
cordial and joyful aympathy; — oui- ariatocrucy would have been 
put into a totally different temper of mitid, our journalists would 
never have misled the public, Hunjtary would have rallied to 
England, and Austrian ministers might bave been arrested 
their headlong cnrecr before the fatal months of September 
October. 

i. When the news arrived in October, 184S, that a royal 
script had arbitrarily annihilated the whole constitution of Hum- 
gnry, which had been settled by our mediation at the peace of 
Satuar, and that a schism bad reopened between Hungary auri the 
Austrian crown; we uiout have sent a special envoy to theHua- 
garian Diet, with the avowed object of endeavouring to readjust 
the broken treaty. The moral weight of this would possibly 
have constrained the wicked members of the Austrian cabinet 
to resign; for it would have l>ceu at once felt impossible to 
disguise their guilt from all Europe. The most respectable 
man among them, Count Stadion, left the ministry rather thaa 
consent to call in the Bussians ; and went mad irrecoverably, 
when he sew Austria thus cast beneath the feet of the Cua. 
Who shall say that our moral support of Hungary might not 
have made Stadion prime minister instead of Schwa rzenljerg ? 

c. When it farther was announced that Ferdinand had abdicated 
ill favour of his nephew, but that the Muugarians suspected 
fraud, and in any cnse held his deed to be invalid in law, (sinoo, 
be had no power to alter the succession to the crown, or givi» 
away the rights of his own possible children,) — we hioht hava 
directed our umbassndor to suspend his relations with the cabi- 
net of Vienna, not as renouncing amity with Austria, but ob 
denoting our uncertainty ie^(, or where, Austria was. ^Fer> 
dinand's act was valid in Austria and invalid in llunganr, tkU 
teat a colmilary diuaintiori q/ thf union iff Ike rroieni. And if 
we found an opiniou to prevail, that Fenlluand was removed 
because be would not violate his Corouatiou Oath, we MIQHT 
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havB protested in tlie face of all Europe against an affair ao 
damaging to tlie moral influences of all royalty. At any rate 
we knew certainly that young Francis Joseph, if admissible to 
the royal dignity, could not legally e;(erciae it in Hungary until 
legitimately crowned. And since Hungary was the only* great 
constitutional royalty remaining, we had every reason of interest, 
sympathy, and honour to induce us to acknowledge jwoEi«oBa% 
her separate independence as & nation legitimately stm^lii^ 
for hereditary rights, — Had we done this, we MIGHT still have 
continued our attempts to effect a reconciliation, and have con- 
ceded to the Hungarians the aame public traffic with us as was 
lawful to the Auatrians. Our example would have been eagerly 
followed by the United States, and very probably by General 
Cavaigaac ; or even by hia successor, — who in the early period 
of hia career would not have wished to seem leas attached to 
public liberties than aristocratic England. In all probability 
this would have forced the Auatrians to peace ; but if not, it 
would have insured victory to the Hungarians. 

Instead of this, our minister did nothing until Augvd, 1849, 
and then wrote a meek letter, offering to Austria to mediate, 
when the Biissian forces were already on the Theiss ! He simply 
received an exceedingly insulting reply. 

d. We MIGHT have protested against Bnssia invading the Ba- 
nubian provinces of Turkey in November and December, 1848, to 
the Bore displeasure of the Sultan. If, heaidea thia, we had sent 
an ambassador to acknowledge the Hungarian Diet, it is highly 
doubtful whether the Eusaiana would have ventured even on 
their first entrance of Transylvania, or whether the Sultan would 
have let them cross his frontier. 

e. AfterHungaryhad triumphantly beaten Austrians and Bus- 
aiana out, and had proclaimed the perlidious dynasty to have 
forfeited the crown for ever, we might have recognized Hun- 
gary aa alike de facto and dejure independent ; and have warned 
the Czar that we should regard a new invasion of Hungary as 
a breach of the law of nations, to which we could not be in- 
different. The United States would have joined us in this, and 
Russia would not have interfered the second time. 

/. When Kossuth in April, 1 8 19, wrote toask the English Go- 
vernment to give a dynadyio Hungary, we might have accepted 
his ambassador, and at least have entered into negotiationa. 

aace, uid nearer to Di in claima, wni Sicily. Euh ii 

ivei in Europe, «iniiJBr lo that of Epgland I ll'iVI «teA(r 
Vfhigi or Toriei tell lu, that ivek a remit itrenjrUeru tlia Ikrone <if Victoria, 
■- ■\t Peerage of Englandl 
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luskad of this, our ministry refused to listen, and replied — (ta 
words are wtittea in the blue book) — that England knowa M 
thing of Hungary except as "part of the Austrian Empire^ 
Of course this meant, as "attached to the Austrian Crown;n 
for the name Empire is very recent, and never has included Hal 
gary. If our well-read and highly- experienced ministers t 
possibly have been ignorant either of the peace of Satmu ij 
of the pacification by Leopold II., yet they were > 
aware that the Treaty of Vienna did not bargain away 
to the crown of Austria and pledge the Britiah GovernmeiDi^ 

such a union. It barely recogaized an existing fact of j ' 

rious Hungarian law, — namely, that thu emperor of Austria ml 
also legitimate king of Hungary : which leit it open to ua to 
inquire, whether the same state of facta still continues. Bat w 
resolved not to entertain the question, and, apparently, 
HO resolve. 

g. So much we all know might have been done, if Here A 
heea a wiU. Ministers of State are farther aware, whether or n 
the dread of our supporting Siirdinia and Venice with active fora 
and occupyiag; the port of Fiume for the Hungarian Diet, n^* 
not have been plied so judiciously on the Austrian cabinet e 
)u 1S49 as to constrain them to make peace and send the 1 
sian armies home. Oti such topics private men are not al- 
lowed to speak too conhdently, yet we cannot help having oat 
strong opinions. At any rate, never will unbiassed hietoiy be- 
lieve, that in 1S4S, when the Austrian dynasty was on the l)riT>lt__ 
of destruction, it was not in (&e power of Great Britain to 
tral the male and female conspirators who wielded the name 
the Austrian Empire to the ruin of its independence. Nn 
shall we be believed to have wished so well to liberty, as 
name and shadow of Hapaburg. Never wilt it be possible to 
acquit onr tremblingly-conservative Government of having m 
dreaded the fall of an old injustice, and the possible rise of a 
just novelty, as to prefer to sec deiipotism triumph by the fii 
wreck of royal honour and loyal love, with the undisputed i 
oendency of the Czar of Siberia on the banks of the Uhine a: 
the frontier of Piedmont. 

3. Now Irom all these dreadful events what results are c 
npon England? 

First, a degradation of the idea of Royalty.— The ancient* 
conception of a king was noble and glorious, ui tbe freely-«c- 

* Tha mnlunlitj' of ths bond tntwcen £ing uid People wu, in old it.n, 
rxfimacil bj lh» word L^. H« «m thrii " liege-lgrd." ibey witro Ua 
- " Liege ii uid 10 ba relftlcd la Lagae, u fioand i* W Band, 
~ — ' ." SuUseM,*,u|iBulalM lieg*-n)en lo conquend tUiw. 
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cepted giiarciian of Law, tlie sacred embodiment of Eight, the 
symbol and menus of the Nation's Unity, its representative to 
the foreigner, and its ceritnil object of honour. Towards a king 
who 19 conceived to fulfil this idea, all Patriotism rallies, and 
Loyalty (or love of Law) becomes identified with devotion to the 
royal person and dynasty. But now, our official mlers recognize 
sa tings and emperors, co-ordinate to our own sovereign, those 
who notoriously have no moral sanotioii whatever, — violent in- 
vaders, hated oppressors, perfidious usurpers. It cannot be too 
much pondered by English royalists, that he who exalts robbers 
into princes degmtles princes into robbers. If our aristocracy, 
during coining events, play into the hands of despotism, they 
may opeai a gulf between the lovers of freedom in England and 
the devotees of false royalty, which will swallow np the throne 
of Queen Victoria's children. 

Nest, we have seen foreign conspiracy to overthrow lawfnl 
constitutions, adopted into European policy as a fixed principle. 
The prerffldent of a king, by his own forces, destroying the law 
which he is appointed to uphold, is sufficiently dreadful and 
alarming to all free nations. But since our confirmation of the 
later partitions of Poland in the Congress of Vienna, the un- 
holy AUiance has systematized its work. By combining to 
quench liberty, they have overthrown law and right in Sicily, in 
Naples, in Spain, in Cracow, in Eorae, in H\mgnry, in Hesse 
Cassel, — we might add, in all Germany. — Wiio can deny, that 
the liberties of every constitutional State are hereby seriousJy 
brought into peril? Especially since, by the overthrow of 
Hungary, all Austria is now converted into a satrapy of Russia. 

i. Does any one ask, what threatens us in the future ? 
Nothing is clearer. We have to dread, first, Russian and Aus- 
trian influence on the Stock Eichange, to make bU our moneyed 
men prefer any or every subversion of right, thongh pregnant 
with final ruin to England, rather than a resistance which wonld 
lower the value of their stock by 2 per cent. We have next to 
fear the rage of the millions against moneyed men, and an enor- 
mous ^wth of doctrinaire It^publicanism and Communism in 
various forms. We have to espect philosophical journalists ex- 
patiating on the advantages, of dismembering tiie Ottoman do- 
minions, and materialist friends of peace swelling the despotic 
influence. If despotism prevails in Europe, we shall have to 
fight a singlehanded war against its combined force, or resi^ 
our liberties and our Proteetantiam : but if despotism is over- 
thrown in Europe, and we have not displayed genuine sympathy 
with freedom, we have to tremble lest it cause civil war in lie- 
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land and in tbe Colonies, and rouse a strong republican i 
'n England itself. Such are tbe dangers encorapaasing E 



from lier nnfaithfulncE 
and 1849. 

In those years it w 
by mere diplomacy : n 
than treachery. 



! liberty, especially in IW 



lot too late to save European freedom 
to act by mere diplomacy is little eise 
.ire to set up Constitutional Royallies, 
we must subdue tbe obatacles by arma, not by worda. IT by fl 
military and naval force we were to free Italy and Hungaij, ai *"^ 
make to those nations a present of liberty, they would, n 
accept it gladly in our English form. But unless we 
go to tins effort, we have no moral elaim to dictate to t) 
nations of the Continent what /orm their freedom, when they O 
gain it, shall assume. Unless it is to be won by our arms, j 
will now be necessarily republican; hence, to feel bostilitjlj 
republicanism is now to feel hostility to freedom and in fa ' 
side with the despots, whom all the whUe we disf^ust l_ 
freedom of speech. If, after sitting still while the great 1 
torical Constitutions of Europe were lawlessly and perfidiov 
destroyed, we begin to fight a new diplomatic war for Const' 
tionnl Koyalty, we shall, as hitherto, earn the hatred of I 
and of Nations alike, and encounter severe dangers, vrMcll 
of the two combatant' is ultimately victorious. 
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